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THROUGH AND THROUGH 


A LIFE-SAVER 
Er, CxO CO Es, EP, Ey, 
© 
Lifebuoy is not a transparent soap, but a 
sanitary, antiseptic, disinfectant soap which 
purifies while it cleanses. 
Lifebuoy Soap has life-saving qualities, 
and can be used like any other soap 


throughout the household, thereby ensuring 
a clean and healthy home. 


At dealers, five cents; or by mail, two cakes for ten cents. 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, NEW YORK OFFICES 
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THE -INDEPENDENT 





THE 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
blac pas 1903 peesies coaboaied 
SERIAL FICTION 


A New Serial Novel 


By Arthur Sherburne Hardy 


Author of * But Yeta Woman” 

The chief Ariantic serial of the year exhibits to 
the full the fine narrative genius of our present 
Minister to Spain. Its plot turns upon the love en- 
tanglements in a New Hampshire house-party and 
the complication of the New York money market. 
Mr. Fardy has never created more attractive char- 
acte:s or presented a truer picture of contemporary 
life. 


Daphne. An Autumn Pastoral 


By Margaret Sherwood 


Author of *‘ Henry Worthington, Idealist” 
ARTHUR 8S. HARDY Against a mellow Italian background the love MARGARET SHERWOOD 
story of a sensitive American girl and a mysterious 
pagan person is very attractively presented. It is told with so intimate a sense of the genial pagan spirit that it is fit to rank 
with such classics as Walter Pater’s “ Apolio in Picardy.” 


Life of the American Citizen 


Current Experience and Character of the American To-day 
The ATLanTic will print a group of papers, describing, from fresh points of view, the influence of our present civilization 
and social surroundings upon the life of the “‘ average man.” Institutions as varied as the School, the Church, and the Stock 
Exchange, professions as far apart as the Law and the Trained Nurse, will be discussed by competent writers. The first of 
these articles will be ‘‘ THE SCHOOL,’’ by President Eliot of Harvard. 


John Townsend Trowbridge 
one of the two surviving contributors to the first number of the ATLanrtio, has written his autobiography under the felie- 
itous title of ‘‘My Own Story.” This gifted and prolific writer has led a life quite as attractive as his most stirring nar- 
ratives. His early struggles, his successes and defeats, his friends and his travels, are described in these papers with all the 
ease of narrative and kindly humor which have 
endeared his stories to millions of his countrymen. 


Sir Leslie Stephen 


the eminent essayist, formerly editor of The Cornhill 
Magazine and “The Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy,” is expected to contribute a group of remi- 
niscent papers dealing with English men of letters 
during the last half century, 


Chapters in Boston History 


By M. A. DeWolfe Howe 
Author of American Bookman 


A short series of papers recalling the scenes and 
personages of Boston life in the nineteenth century. 
Commercial. social and intellectual interests will be 
touched upon not merely for their local but for their 
SIR LESLIE STEPHEN national significance. M. DEWOLFE HOWE 














Upon request, the November and December issues will be mailed * a of charge on all new subscriptions 
received before December 20th. 


On receipt of 50 cents the publishers will send the Ariantic for 
Special Offer three pom th to any new su ber. 35 cents a copy, $4.00 a year. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass, 
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NEW BOOK.S JUST READY 





A Srupy or Vicrory Over Lirz’s 
By the Rev. Dr. HILLIS TROUBLES is the gub-title ven by 


Dr. NEWELL LI 
THE QUEST OF HAPPINESS De. NEB er ae Brook: 


lyn, to his inspiriting new volume, which deals with Happtuses in relation to Personal Gro 
uccess and Influence, and the Victory over Trouble and Suffering. 


Published this week. Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 net (postage 12 cts.). 


Hf “The Making of American ”™ has 
By JACOB A. RUS interested everyone who sees 


th 
i 
THE BATTLE WITH THE SLUM conditions of if 0 in ‘the, ‘orowded 
Riis’ new book tells what has been done, and the means now in use, to counteract these, and 
is of the broadest general interest. 


Profusely lustrated. Uniform with “ The Making of an American.” Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net 
(postage 25 cts.). 


These Essays include the best ex- 


In two volumes. les he has left of his purel 
JOHN FISKE’S most representative work n smates Kd, eS ot Bas: pave 


ESSAYS HISTORICAL research and of keen critical an- 


alysis; as also of his most charm- 


AND LITERARY ing biographical style. 


Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net (postage 40 cts.). 


Gives a careful analysis of present 
By W. J. GHENT industrial and social tendencies, and 


OUR BENEVOLENT FEUDALISM 5 {272s of the ‘coming ‘state ot 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net (postage extra). 


’ singing This exposition of principles is 
Mme, LEHMANN’S book on made eo striking oll entertain- 


HOW TO SIN Cc (Mertng Gesances Kunst] ing by = = ace Repee rh = 


ment. It will be vastly entertaining even to those who are not singers. 
Illustrated with diagrams, etc. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage extra) 





NEW FICTION 


WF “A romance of wonderful wer” 
F, MARION CRA ORD’S new novel with its sympathetic love interest 


CECILIA: 4 srory or Mopzen Romz woven into , plot so strange and 


ular wok, “Mr. Isaacs,” approaches it. Its thoroughly original theme is worked out with an a: 
of probability that invests it with extreme interest. Cloth. 12mo, $1.50. 


BANKS An edition illustrated in color, of 
By NANCY HUSTON Mrs. BANKS’ Kentucky idyl which 
OLDFIELD: A.X2stocky Tate or Mr. MABIE describes as “restfu 
THE Last CENTURY jan. . . . not lacking its 
thread of romance and not without its thread of tragedy, but reposeful, tender and intimate.’ 
Sixth edition. Illustrated in color by Harper Pennington. Cloth, 18mo, $1.50 net (postage 12 cts.). 


The author of “The Courtship of 
By A. E, W. MASON Maurice Buckler” full sustains his 


THE FOUR FEATHERS reputation in this, his new story. 


The name refers to whi ea 
sent the hero as a charge of cowardice. The story is of how he redeemed them. Cloth, $1.50. 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT A book for all dog lovers of ten 
DOGTOWN 43%416 07 raz y charming to those ‘girls "who 
WADDLES FAMILY first knew Mrs WRIGHT'S © Tommy- 
Anne” five years ago, for they will find that she has grown with them. The book has in it other 

old acquaintances, but is at the same time a wholly independent story. 


Profusely illustrated from photographs. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. 





On net books, delivered from the publishers, carriage, either postage or expressage, is an extra charge. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY,” iia"asin"" 














THE INDEPENDENT 
American Standard Edition of the 


_/REVISED BIBLE 


is being accepted wherever the English langu aa This is the only edition anthorized 
by the American Revision Committee, whead odie ae on appears on the back of the title page, 


“It is sb far the most exact that has yet a and ought to bein the hands of every studen 
Bible. Independent. a ° ” <a? 


“It will come Sate wide and widening acceptance wherever the English language is spoken.”— Th, 
Congregationaliat 
With references and topical headings prepared by the American Revision Committee, 
Leong Primer 4to, White Paper Edition, $1.50 to $9.00. Nelson’s India Paper Edition, $6.00 to $12.00, 
SMALLER EDITION JUST PUBLISHED, as follows: 
Bourgeoi«, Sve, White Paper Edition, $1.00 to $7.00. Jigigen's India Paper Edition, $4.00 to 
Revised New Testament, inien, 32me, prices 55c. to $2.50. ” Ss oo e, 
For sale by all leading booksellers or sent postpaid on tia of price. Send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York, 
FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. THE PERRY PICTUF 


Geld Medal, Paris Exposition. 
Only a Penny. The Worid’s Great Paintings. Send at once. Do not wait for 
December rush. 


FOR 25 GENTS. FOR 50 GENTS. 
Any two sets in first column 


or 
11 Perry Pictures, Extra Size, 
FOR $1.00. 
Our beautiful 1902 Christmas 
120 pictures, no two alike. 

















E set 
A Choice Holiday Gift. 
r 18 Pictures in Colors. 

w 5 Extra Size (10x 12.) 


Why sccept inferior teltattene 1 Why pay more than one cent each! 
Send two two-cent stamps for New Catalog with 1000 miniature illustrations. 

THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, - Box 24, Malden, Mas, 

146 Fifth Ave., New York. Tremont Temple, Boston. Send Mail Orders to Malden 
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Fine Books 








AT THE SIGN OF THE LARK 
Ask your Bookseller to show you 


THE LARK CLASSICS 
THE LARK WISDOM SERIES 
THE LARK EDITIONS 























The prettiest books on the market. Suitable for gifts 
all the year round 


Leather $1.00 Cloth 50 cents Webster’s International Dictionary 
. ee An Ideal 
Bound, and Stamped in Gold CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


THE LARK, 2 vols., $6.00. THE PUR- Useful. Reliable. Attractive. Lasting. 
PLE COW, paper 50c. leatherette $1.00 Various Styles of Binding. 








The New Edition has 25,000 new words. 2364 
pages. 5000 illustrations. 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE LET US SEND YOU FREE 
“A Test in Pronunciation” which affords a 
pleasant and instructive evening's entertain- 


GODFREY A. S. WIENERS ment. Illustrated pamphlet also free. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Pubs., Springfield, Mass. 
At the Sign cf the Lark 


662 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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By Jack London 


A Daughter of the Snows 


strong, dramatic story about a woman. Its plot unique, 

its characters boldly drawn, and the love interest intense. 
The first full length novel from a writer whose tales ‘‘ The 
Son of the Wolf,’’ and ‘‘ The God of His Fathers,’’ etc., have 
won him much popularity as well as recognition from the first 
critics. The book is beautifully illustrated 
in colors from drawings by F. C. Yohn, eee tam 
and is handsomely bound. cioth . . $1.50 








By Philip V. Mighels 


By Lynn R. Meekins 


By Rosa N. Carey 





The 
Inevitable 


he hero of Mr. 

Mighels’s book is 
an interesting and good- 
looking young fellow, 
whose parentage is 
shrouded in mystery. 
His love story has the 
fascination of uncer- 
tainty. 


Colored frontispiece. 


Adam Rush 


An American love story 


ADAM RUSH 


LYNN ROBY MEEKINS 


Colored frontispiece. 


The Highway 
of Fate 


M™: Carey’s new 
book is the best 
thing she has done. The 
love story is fascinating. 
The same charm of sen- 
timent and character is 
here which marks the 
large number of novels 
that have won for her 
high place. 


I2mo. 


Decorated cloth . . $1.50 12mo. Decorated cloth $1.50 cloth 











By Cyrus Townsend Brady 


Woven with the Ship 





M°:: Brady’s thousands of readers will derive fresh pleasure 
from this his new book. It has an intensely interesting 


plot and something happens on every page. In addition to 
the novel, which is the most sympathetic love story he has 
yet written, there are a number of tales in his best manner. 
The book has stunning drawings by Christy, Leyendecker, 
Glackens, Parkhurst, and Crawford, 

and has a striking design in colors. Dererated clan” $1.50 
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‘« Theré ts something abopt Seribner’s which one dees not find 
in the other magazines of the . it seems to havea pregressive 
spirit back of it.’’---Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 


THREE IMPORTANT FEATURES FOR NEXT YEAR 


The Administration of the Government 


It is seldom the good fortune of a magazine to be able to announce a 
feature of such commanding interest and importance as the group of articles 
that ScrisNner’s will print during 1903 on the various departments of the 
United States Government. The articles will not be mere descriptions of the 
detail and routine of the departments, but are intended te bring to the at-. 
tention of the public the many new and varied developments in the adminis-- 
tration and its new responsibilities and duties. It will be readily seen, from the: 
character and standing of the authors, that the series will undoubtedly be the: 
most important papers on national affairs that have been published in recent: 
years. The scheme will include among others the following: 


THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE, by James Ford Rhodes THE SuPREME CouRT, by Justice David J. Brewer’ 

THE TREasuRY, by Frank A. Vanderlip THE NAvy DEPARTMENT, by Capt. A. T. Mahan ' 

THE UNITED STATES SENATE, by Henry Cabot CiviL ADMINISTRATION IN THE East, by Wilk- 
Lodge iam H. Taft 

THE SCIENTIFIC WoRK OF THE GOVERNMENT, by Prof. S. P. Langley 


Letters of a French Ambassadress at the English Court 


A series of remarkable personal letters from Madame Waddington, the 
French Ambassadress to England in 1882 and the years following. Madame: 
Waddington, the wife of one of the most distinguished French diplomats of his: 
time, is an American, the granddaughter of Rufus King, and these letters to 
her family and friends were written in English of the brightest and most 
vivid kind. Nothing could surpass the liveliness of her descriptions of the 
great court ceremonies and the picturesque figures of the functions. The letters: 
will be illustrated from photographs in Madame Waddington’s collection. 


General Gordon’s Reminiscences of the Civil War 


General Gordon, of the Confederate army, who is one of the few sut- 
vivors of the great leaders of the Civil War, has been constantly asked to write 
his reminiscences, and the result, which is now to be published, is the most 
interesting contribution remaining to the story of the great struggle. The 
articles to be published in SCRIBNER’s MaGazine—three or four in number 
—will contain some of the most interesting passages of his story, and are full 
of the spirit and vividness of anecdote which have made his lectures famous. 


Each paper will be fully illustrated. 
‘* The feature of Scribner’s, which distinguishes it from other 
American periodicals, is the attention bestowed upon pi 


topics that touch directly upon the life of the people.’’ 
-=-San Francisco Chronicle. 
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** We believe it is more equal in the quality of its short fiction 
offerings than any other American periodical.’’ 
«--Indianapolis News. 


SOME OF THE FICTION FOR 1903 


Mrs. Wharton’s Novelette 


A new story by Edith Wharton will be published in Scripner’s during 
the year—a novelette about the length of her story ‘‘ The Touchstone.” It 
is entitled ‘‘Sanctuary,’’ and is most effective and unusual in idea, and dis- 
tinguished by the qualities that make all that she writes in the highest degree 
interesting. 


John Fox’s New Novel 
The first serial to begin with the year is Mr. John Fox, Jr.’s, novel, 
‘¢ The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.’’ This has been eagerly waited for 
by those who have known it to be Mr. Fox’s longest and*best story, on which 
he has been engaged for several years. Each instalment will be illustrated. 


Fiction 

Richard Harding Davis, Mrs. Wharton, Miss Daskam, J. B. Connolly, 
Mrs. Andrews, Guy Wetmore Carryl, F. Hopkinson Smith, Thomas Nelson 
Page, Arthur Cosslett Smith, Nelson Lloyd, A. T. Quiller-Couch, and many 
other well-known writers will be represented in the pages of the Magazine by 
stories short and long, and illustrated by artists whose names and best work 
have come io be identified with ScrIBNER’s. 


Art Work for 1903 


ScRIBNER’S MaGaZINE is the acknowledged leader in the quality of its 
black and white and colored illustrations ; and the great interest and apprecia- 
tion which the readers of SCRIBNER’S have shown in its past successes have 
led the publishers to spare no effort to make 1903 conspicuous in artistic 
achievement. The coming year will surpass all preceding ones in the interest 
and distinction of its art material, which will include the work of new artists 
of talent as well as that of well-known favorite illustrators. Among those who 
will contribute illustrations are Howard Pyle, Maxfield Parrish, Walter Appleton 
Clark, A. B. Frost, H. C. Christy, F. C. Yohn, Henry Hutt, E. C. Peixotto, 
Henry McCarter, Edward Penfield, Jules Guérin, Henry Reuterdahl, W. 
Glackens, Jessie Willcox Smith, Violet Oakley and others. 
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From the Art Editor of another magazine 

** Allow me to extend to you my sincerest congratulations on 
the appearance of the August issue of your magazine. In my 
opinion it is the acme of twentieth-century mag king.’’ 
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An Entirely 
New Book 
by the Author 
of the Famous 


WOOD = 
on FOLK 
SERIES 


(60,000 copies sold) 


Large sq. 12mo. 


BY THE 
BEASTS OF <o 
ea THE FIELD 


Large sq.12mo. 344 pages. 
Beautifully bound and 
illustrated # # # $1.75 














SCHOOL OF 
THE WOODS 


Some Life Studies of Animal Instincts 
and Animal Training # # # # By 


William J. Long 


Cover stamped in full gold. 380 pages. 
SAME AUTHOR 





Both books neatly boxed together, $3.50 


With 212 
Illustrations 
by Charles 

Copeland 
No book of 
its kind so 

fully and 
beautifully 

illustrated 
$1.50 net 





FOWLS OF x 
en THE AIR 


A companion volume to 
“Beasts of the Field.” 
322 pages # # # $1.75 











Ginn 6 Company, Publishers, 29 Beacon St., Boston 
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The Country Gentleman 


Established 1831. 


The ONLY Agricultural NEWSpaper 


AND ADMITTEDLY THE 


Leading Agricultural Journal of the World. 
Every department written by specialists, the high- 


est authorities in their respective lines. 

No other paper pretends to compare with it in 
qualifications of editorial staff. 

Gives the agricultural NEWS with a degree of 
completeness not even attempted by others. 


Indispensable to ALL GOUNTRY 
RESIDENTS who wish to keep up 
with the times. 


Single Subscription, $1.50. 
Two Subscriptions, $2.50. 
Five Subscriptions, $5.50. 


Special inducements to Raisers of Larger Clubs. 


Four Months’ Trial Trip, 50 Cents. 3 


SPEGIMEN GOPIES 


will be mailed free on request. It will pay any- 
body interested in any war in country life to send 
for them. Address the publishers 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, N. Y. 


Pate PatectePectect Potetetatectactactest 
a a ae ee 





Andrew Carnegie 


has analyzed with marvelous 
discrimination the forces now 
contending for the World’s 
industrial supremacy in an 
article, ‘‘ Europe versus 
America,” appearing in THE 
Wor.p’s Work for Novem- 
ber. It is articles such as 
this, of commanding author- 
ity, that have won for THE 
Wor p’s Work a great con- 
stituency of men of affairs ; 
that’s why it pays financial 
advertisers. You can learn 
about this by writing Adver- 
tising Department, WorLp’s 
Work, New York. 











THE INDEPENDENT 


A HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


In Frvoe Volumes 


By WOODROW WILSON, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 
President of Princeton University 
RESIDENT WOODROW WILSON has devoted the best years of his life to the prep- 
aration of his great work, “ A History of the American People,” from the earliest times 
to the accession of President Theodore Roosevelt. The work, which is just completed, is 
monumental in character and scope, represents the genius of the greatest historical thinker of 
modern times, and is written in that delightfully flowing style which makes it read like a ro- 
mance. It is printed from new type specially cast in 1902. In the matter of illustration, every 
field of human activity has been searched, and hundreds upon hundreds of new portraits, 
prints, maps, plans, and pictures make the pictorial features alone tell their wonderful story of 
the finding of the continent and the birth and growth of what is the United States of America. 
There is a photogravure frontispiece to each volume, and portraits in India tint and black. It 
is a curious fact that there is not a single complete narrative history of the United States in 
existence to-day. Dr. Woodrow Wilson’s is the first. It is bound in dark blue leather, 
stamped vellum cloth, lettered with gold, untrimmed edges, gilt tops, &c. The edition is in 
five volumes and the price is $25.00. 


OUR OFFER We will send you the entire set of five volumes, charges prepaia, on receipt of 

$1.00. If you do not like the books when they reach you,send them back at our 
expense, and we will return the $1.00, If you do like them, send us $2.00 month 
for twelve months. On receipt of this dollar, Wwe Will send you, WITHOUT COST, beginning at 
once, a year’s subscription to either Harper’s azine, per’s Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, or 
the North American Review. In writing, state which periodical you want. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE,N.Y. 
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Dainty Little Great Books 


NEW SIZE, Z OLD SIZE, 


One Volume. | | Two Volumes. D ic ke n Ss 
Thackeray 
Type same size in both Scott 


The use of Nelson’s India paper, the thinnest printing poner | ~ ale ae world, makes it possible to condense 950 pages 
into a single volume no thickerthan a magazine. The size is nly 44 x 64 in oe. a fits the pocket, Each novel 
is complete in a single volume. The type is long primer, lenge 4 and easily read 


NEW GENTURY LIBRARY 


editions of these great works are the neatest, most convenient and readable ever published and make choice library sets, 
Volx. THACKERAY; | 14 Vols.; SCOTT, 25 Vols. Handsomely bound in the following st 
nat Ht ae pn $1 1.00's volume; Leath mp. gilt top, $1.25 @ yolume; Leather Boards, gilt edges. $1. 30 ryt 4 


. Alse sets in cases in special fee. bind ngs. 
BUNVAN. The Pilgrim's Progress, The Holy War and Grace Abounding. Complete in 1 volume. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00; 


Venetian Morocco Limp, gilt edges, $1. 
TENNYSON. The Poetical Works (1830-1859) of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Complete in 1 volume. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00; 


Leather Limp, gilt edges, $1.50. 
CARLYLE. The French Revolution. Complete ini volume. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00; Leather Limp, gilt edges, $1.50. 


BURNS. The Poems and Songs of Robert Burns, Complete in 1 volume. Cloth, $1.25; Leather Limp, gilt edges, $1.75. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA, Translated from the Spanish. 
Complete in one volume. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00 Letther Limp, gilt edges, $1.50. ” 


For sale by all booksellers or sent, pestpaid, en receipt of price. Descriptive lists on application to 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, Publishers, D, 37-41 East 18th St., NEW YORK 




















~ A glorified guide book to Como.” A Charming Gift Book. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Almost everybody likes wholesome, pointed, witty verse. 


A World’s Shrine Ced Ballads, by Joe Lincoln, abounds with {t. Enough 
pathos and satire to make delightful contrast. Ideal for s bul 
BY VIRGINIA W. JOHNSON, hour’s enjoyable reading, or for the use of public entertainer. 
Illustrations by Kemble; 198 pp., hand sewed; fine cotton ft 
12mo. Tllus. Price, postpaid, $1.30 net. paper. Beautiful cover. $1.25 net. 
‘““The word ‘Shrine’ of the title is concerned with At booksellers, or write for circulars. 

Lake Como; and the fortunes of the residents upon Albert Brant, Publisher, Trenton, N. J. 
its beautiful shores, in literature and the fine arts, 
are followed from the day of the Younger Pliny 


down to those of Abbe Liszt. It is made a sort of 
glorified guide book to the lake itself and to all that When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


stands about it, and it is written with a great skill ———. 
that makes it worthy of its subject.”’—Interior. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., - Publishers, Save on Books 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York. Wh er aD eed an ay book, or any 

me ormation abou me 

ee ve age; ualfcat bes, roteroncen and you will receive prompt attention 
CO., New York and low prices. 














THE INDEPENDENT] Xi My Stock of Books 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. in all departments of literature is very 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office complete. 


as Second-Class Mail Matter. An Assortment of Catalogues 


Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year, 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. and special slips of books at reduced 

Single copies over six months old twenty-five ceuts. Postage prices sent for a 10-cent stamp. 

to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a yearextra. 
Order for the change of an address should be received one F E G 

week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the . ° RANT, 

new address should be given. 
Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 23 West Forty-Second Street, New York 


accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelo 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves responsible Mention this advertisement and receive a discount, 


for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 
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Recollections 
of a Long Life 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


y DR. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
A illustrated, $1.50 net (postage, 11 cts.). "Also 
an edition de luxe, $3.00 net (postage 24 cts.). 





Help and 
Good Cheer 


A GIFT BOOK 


By DR. THEODORE L. CUYLER. Handsomely 
ee and bound, gilt top, $1.00 net (postage, 


The Rolfe 
Shakespeare 


Edited by WILLIAM J. ROLFE, Litt.D. This edition 
is the genuine copyrighted edition, with Dr. 
Rolfe’s full notes. 

In limp leather. Single volumes, net, 90 cents. 
40 volumes, boxed, net, $36 00. 


Valid Objections 
to So-called 
Christian Science 


By REV. ANDREW F. UNDERHILL. Bae, eieth. 50 
cts. net; paper, 25 cts. net. (123d thousand.) 











The Baker & Taylor Co., New York 





WABAN SCHOOL, ™44j,... 


Home school for twenty-five bogs oe & AM. ae 
LLSBURY, Principal. 


OBERLIN ACADEMY 


ew Classes Begin January 7, 1903 
Seventiath year. Fifteen instructors. Thoroughly equipped 
to prepare for any a e or scientific meg New gymnasium 
Expenses Reaso ‘or catalogue apply to 

JOHN ——* Peck, Principal, Box F 55, Oberlin, Ohio 


UY i 
KEEPING 
TAUCHT 
FREE 











A GOOD POSITION and a large 
par alvays: 8 wn an expert Boo 
Keeper. you book-keeping 
thoroughly by mail and make absolutely 
no charge for tuition until we place you 
od a paying bower If you wish to 
tter yourself, write wk ny — 
offer and our FREE “How 
Succeed in eaeeen.” 
COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE ecuoous 


231 WB. C.C.8. Bldgs. Rochester. N.Y. § 
FOR SALE. 


CHURCH ORGAN. 


Suitable for medium size church. Rare bargain. For 
further particulars address 
J. W. FOLLETT, 
2187 Broadway, New York. 














“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 


Esterbrook 


an absolute 
mits excellence 


on a pen isf 
guarantee of 


Probate No. 
ular stub 
medium 


stationers | 


Accept no substitute. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, N. Y. 
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Under this Cover 
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FREE 
CATALOG 


WILI 
RAIS} 


THIS 
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15% More Work 
on the Williams than on any other Typewriter. 
SPECIAL PRICE iccys*+ict machines seat wo 
responsible parties. 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO., Derby, Conn. 
LONDON, 104 Newgate St. 210 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
Ghe WALTER SANITARIUM, 


Walier’s Pre: 
Open ali the year: 
| trated booklet. 


i 
| 
; 
r 





(Wernersvilie), Pa. 
modern conveniences. Send for illus- 





ANCHE BOAK D.—Young gentlemen can obtain board on 
the Alame Pintade Hanche, Santa Ynez Valley. Mod 


ern conveniences; moderate stable charges. , bracing cli- 
mate. Advanced cases tuberculosis decl ed, Adiaress Mrs. 8. 


L. MoMURRAY, Ballard, Santa Barbara Co. 


HUBBS’ TOURS. 





eetterese 


Sen let.” 
HUBBS’ TOURS, 316 Monroe St., Easton, Pa. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL. 


N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and connections. 
From Grand Central Station. 
By way of 
Hartford and Willimantic, 

Springfield and Worcester, 
+tNew London and Providence, 
*New London and Providence, 

Springheld and Worcester, 
ttNew London and Providence, 





Bckeseasbieet . 
FF REE 
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*New London and Providence, 
*Springfield and Worcester, 
*New London and Providence, 
Springfield and Worcester, 
*New London and Providence, 
*New London and Providence, 
*Daily, including Sunday. {Stops at 125th St. 
tt¥ive Hour Limited, all parlor cars, fare, New York and 
ton, $7, including parlor car seat. 
Through parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
Return service same hours and by same route. 


44 4 


a oe 


SSEesSEESEGSee 
PPP iotoryutiatity tity § 
KEEERERESEEERE 


: 


St. Denis Rotel 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 
New York . 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner _ 
Rooms from $1.00 Day Fa 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 
The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment 
Reasonable Cha , Courteous Attendance and 
Cuisine of Exce Excellence are characteristic 
of this hotel, and have secured and retained for it a 

patronage of the highest order. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR 8 SON, Prdéprietors 











C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


Empire 
Broadway and 


NEW YORK CGITY 
FIREPROOF, MODERN, MODERATE RATES, 
EXCLUSIVE, EXTENSIVE LIBRARY, ACCESSIBLE 
Orchestral Concerts Every Evening. 
All Cars Pass the Empire. 


Send for Descriptive W. JOHNSON QUINN, 
Booklet. Proprietor. 

















Traveling at Night 


Said a noted traveler: ‘‘I always use the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway in 
my travels because I am sure of a good night’s rest in the sleeping car.’’ 


This statement hits the nail squarely on the head. 
No heaving and lurching of the car, noisy rail joints, nor rough, sharp jolts, but just an 


easy, quiet, steady swing ahead. 


_ Minimum of fatigue, maximum of pleasure and safety, and punctual service, these 
things have made the Lake Shore the greatest through train line in America. 


Chicago and Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston and New York are knit closely together by 


its great trains. 


Send for booklet, “Privileges for Lake Shore Patrons,” contains useful information; also “Book of Trains.” 
A. J. SMITH, G. Py & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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amaica: 


THE GEM OF THE WEST INDIES 


Jamaica is the most a of all the West India Islands. 
tis a 


Delightful Tropical Resort, with 
Equable Climate 


And is most Comfortably Reached by the Splendid 
Twin-Screw Steamships 


ADMIRAL DEWEY ADMIRAL SAMPSON 


ADMIRAL FARRAGUT ADMIRAL SCHLEY 


(From Boston Weekly) (From Philadelphia Weekly) 
of the 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


These are all ships of the finest construction with ac- 
commodations as perfect as private yachts. They carry 
the United States Mail, and are constructed and main- 
tained especially for the highest class of Passenger busi- 
ness. Every detail which will contribute to the pleasure 
and comfort of tourists has been given attention. 

Sailings weekly from Boston and Philadelphia. 


Jamaica. with its magnificent tropical vegetation, its 
towering mountains and picturesque valleys, its perfect 
winter climate and excellent hotels, far eclipses any other 
winter resort in European or American waters, 


Round trip, including stateroom accommodations 
and meals, $75.00. One way, $40.00. 


Send for our beautiful booklet, whether you contem- 
plate this trip or not. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Pier 5, N. Wharves, Phila. Long Wharf, Boston. 
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San Juan Capistrano Mission 
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Over the Santa Fe Trail 
Through Land 0/Enchantiment 
OnThe California Limited 


Through service from Chicago to both Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. Only 234 days to principal Southern California resorts. 


Superb new electric-lighted equipment of dining, observation and 
buffet-smoking cars, compartment and drawing-room Pullmans. All 
you could ask for—barber-shop, buffet, library, ladies’ parlor, maga- 
zines and newspapers, finest dining-car service in the world, and oil- 
sprinkled tracks. See Indian pueblos, petrified forests and Grand 


Canyon of Arizona en route. 


Apply to agents The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway System for illustrated books 
describing the California tour—mailed for ten cents in stamps. 


NEW YORK 7 Ot ae Tieng oe 332 Washington St.—MONTREAL, QUE. 138 
St. James St.—PHILADELPHIA 711 Chestnut St.—BUFFALO Ellicott uare Building— 
DETROIT 151 Griswold St—CLEVELAND Williamson Bldg.—CINCINNATI 417 Walnut 
St.—PITTSBURG 402 Park Bldg.—ST. LOUIS 108 N. 4th St.—CHICAGO 109 Adams St.— 
PEORIA 103 S. Adams St.—KANSAS CITY 10th and Main Sts.—TOPEKA A. T. &S. F., 
Gen. Pass. Office—-DES MOINES 409 Equitable Bldg —MINNEAPOLIS 503 Gusrenyy 
Bldg.—DENVER _ 1700 Lawrence St SALT LAKE CITY 411 Dooly Block—LOS ANGE- 
LES 200 Spring St.—SAN FRANCISCO 641 Market St.—SANTA BARBARA 635% State 
St.—GALVESTON 234 Tremont _St.—DALLAS 246 Main St.—SAN ANTONIO tor E. 
Commerce St.—ATLANTA 16 N. Pryor St—NEW ORLEANS 705 Gravier St. 


Santa 
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HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade 
Goods ever offered in the United States for furnish- 
ing the home, It includes a full line of 


. Our Standard for the 
Eddy Refrigerators Oxf stareere tare 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 


_ Goods carefuliy packed and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. 4ist St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Photo Electratype Engraving Go. 


DESIGNERS and # = 


==: ONEITA——<—— 
Elastic Ribbed Union Suits 


cover the entire body like an additional skin. Fitting like a 
glove, but softly and without pressure. No buttons down 
the front. Made for men, women, and young people. Most 
convenient to put on, being entered at the top and drawn on 
like trousers. With no other kind of underwear can ladies 
obtain such a perfect fit for dresses, or wear comfortably so 
small acorset. Made in great variety of fabrics and weights. 


Sold by best dealers everywhere. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


ONEITA MILLS, Dept. L., 1 Greene St., N. Y. 
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Which Book 
Shall I Send? 


And to Whom Shall | Send It? 








That is all I ask—just a postal card: Just the 
spending of a penny to aid a sick friend. 

He or she is your friend—and a stranger to me. Yet, 
if you merely tell me his name, I will gladly do this: 

I will mail him an order—good at any drug store— 
for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s Restorative. I will let him 
test it a month to prove what it can do. If it succeeds, 


the cost is $5.50. 
myself. 


If it fails, I will pay the druggist 


And the sick one’s mere word shall decide it. 





Could I meet you—for even ten minutes—I 
would forever convince you that I have what 
these sick ones need. More than that; I have that 
without which most of them can never get well. 

I would overwhelin you with evidence— 
irresistibly convincing. You would go away 
and tell all your sick friends about it. 

But I can meet only a few, so I have put what 
I know in six books. And I take this means 
to ask you who needs those books. 





Could you meet me, I believe you would 
willingly take my word. 

But you cannot—-so I take yours, 

I trust to your honesty. Make the test at 
my risk, and I will pay, or you can pay, 
just as you decide. 

Can you concieve of a sick one who will 
neglect an offer like that ? 





I can afford the offer because failures are few. 
They occur only when there are causes—like 
cancer—which medicine cannot cure. 


I have furnished my Restorative to hundreds 
of thousands in this way, and 39 out of each 40 
have cheerfully paid—because they got well. I 
pay just as willingly when one says I have failed. 
I don’t want the money of the hopeless. 





My Restorative forms the only way to 
strengthen the cmside nerves. It is my discov- 
ery—the result of a lifetime’s work. 

Instead of doctoring the weak organs, I 
doctor the cause of their weakness. I bring 
back the nerve power which alone makes the 
vital organs act. There is no other way to 
make any weak vital organ do its duty long. 

Won’t you write a postal that some sick 
friend may learn about a remedy like that ? 





Simply state which book | Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia. 
wed ik meng 


Boo ‘ 
you want, and address Book — —— bod Kidneys. 
Dr. Shoop. Box 226, oe oy : = } haar a 
: o. 5 for Men ( . 
Racine, Wis Book No. 6 on Rheumatism. 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or two 
bottles.g At all Druggists. 
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THE SUN NEVER SERS) 
ON ROYAL WORCESTER 
CORSETS. _ 


Sold all over the W 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 

Royal. Worce er | rset (0.° 
Worcester, .» 

185 Market St, 840 Broadway, ~ 

Chicage, Mle ei NeweYOrk. geno. 
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HE skin, when its 2,300,000 pores are opened by 

exercise, becomes extremely sensitive; still, at such 
times there is the greatest necessity for thorough cleans- 
ing with soap. 

It will be noticed that there is no irritation from the 
abundant lather of Ivory Soap well rubbed in—the lather 
can be instantly washed off. Other soaps, greasy and not 
so well made, irritate and require repeated washings. Ivory 
Soap leaves only a feeling of perfect cleanness. 
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Survey of the World 


The complaint of 
the Civil Service 
Commission  con- 
cerning a violation of the law by Senator 
Quay, whose name appeared on the heads 
of letters asking for political contribu- 
tions from Government employes, has 
been transmitted by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral to the District Attorney at Phila- 
delphia. It may be that the Senator will 
be prosecuted. The District Attorney is 
one of his friends.—Major-General Cor- 
bin said last week that Major-General 


Politics and 
Washington Topics 


S. B. M. Young would succeed General 


Miles as Lieutenant-General. General 
Miles will reach the age for retirement 
in August next. General Young, if ap- 
pointed to succeed him, would have less 
than six months to serve. It is expected 
that his successor will be General Corbin. 
—The provisions of the new Constitu- 
tion of Alabama which disfranchise the 
negroes are now before the Supreme 
Court on an appeal from a ruling of 
Judge Jones, of that State, in the case 
of a negro who was not permitted to 
register and who went to the court for 
relief. Judge Jones held that he must 
deny the application for lack of jurisdic- 
tion; but he took measures to have the 
case go directly to the Supreme Court, in 
order that there should be no delay. As 
a member of the Constitutional conven- 
tion (before his appointment to the Fed- 
eral bench), he opposed the disfranchise- 
ment of negro voters. Disfranchisement 
is so complete in North Carolina that 
only 12 negroes are registered in the 
county which includes Wilmington, 
where the negro vote formerly exceeded 
that of any other county, and was nearly 
twice as large as the white vote.—In his 


proclamation designating Thursday, the 
27th, as a day of thanksgiving, the Pres- 
ident says: 


“ Over a century and a quarter has passed 
since this country took its place among the na- 
tions of the earth, and during that time we 
have had, on the whole, more to be thankful 
for than has fallen to the lot of any other 
people. Generation after generation has grown 
to manhood and passed away. Each has had 
to bear its peculiar burdens, each to face its 
special crises, and each has known years of 
grim trial, when the country was menaced by 
malice, domestic or foreign levy; when the 
hand of the Lord was heavy upon it in 
drought, or flood, or pestilence; when in bod- 
ily distress and anguish of soul it paid the 
penalty of folly and a froward heart. Never- 
theless, decade by decade, we have struggled 
onward and upward; we now abundantly en- 
joy material well-being, and under the favor 
of the Most High we are striving earnestly 
to achieve moral and spiritual uplifting. The 
year that has just closed has been one of 
peace and of overflowing plenty. Rarely has 
any people enjoyed greater prosperity than we 
are now enjoying. For this we render heart- 
felt and solemn thanks to the Giver of Good, 
and we seek to praise him not by words only, 
but by deeds, by the way in which we do our 
duty to ourselves and to our fellow men.” 


—In his annual report General Gillespie, 
Chief of Engineers, recommends an early 
beginning of work on the defenses of 
Manila, Subig Bay, Porto Rico, Hawaii 
and Guam. More than 50 per cent. of 
the seacoast defenses of the United 
States, he says, are completed; twenty- 
five of the principal harbors have a suf- 
ficient number of heavy guns and mor- 
tars mounted to permit an effective de- 
fense against naval attack; and much 
progress has been made in the installa- 
tion of an adequate rapid-fire armament. 
2613 
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—The most formidable fleet of American 
war ships ever assembled will be seen a 
few weeks hence in Caribbean waters, 
under the command of Admiral Dewey. 
The naval base will be Culebra Island 
(a short distance from Porto Rico), and 
the first problem of the maneuvers will 
relate to the approach of a hostile fleet 
from European ports.—It is understood 
that the German Emperor longs to visit 
this country, but will be prevented from 
doing so by German public sentiment, that 
disapproves the making of such a jour- 
ney by the sovereign. Probably he will 
send the Crown Prince to the St. Louis 
Exposition, at which King Leopold of 
Belgium will be present by invitation. 
Count von Waldersee and suite will at- 
tend the unveiling of the statue of Fred- 
erick the Great in Washington next year, 
and probably will be accompanied by 
Prince Henry. Lord Roberts will visit 
this country in September next.—It is 
again reported from Juneau that several 
Russian monuments marking the Alas- 
kan boundary have been found in the 
neighborhood of Skaguay, so situated 
that they fully support the American 
claim as to the true location of the line 
there.—In the closing days of the cam- 
paign the President was _ repeatedly 
urged to assist the Republicans by some 
public declaration. On the 1st Secretary 
Cortelyou gave the following to the 
press: 

“The President is watching with the keen- 
est interest and the most earnest desire for 
Republican success the various Congressional 
canvasses and the canvasses in States like 
New York and Pennsylvania, where Governors 
are to be elected.” 


The most notable speeches of last week 
were those by Senator Hoar, in Boston, 
Secretary Root, in New York, and ex- 
President Cleveland, in Morristown, N. 
J. Confining his remarks to tariff re- 
form, the ex-President quoted liberally 
from his message of 1887, and asserted 
that the Republicans were not sincere in 
professing a desire to readjust the rates 
of the present tariff. “ How can we be- 
lieve that they are,” he asked, “ when we 
see still paraded up and down before our 
sight the hoary-headed, bloated and 
malodorous old fraud and pretense that 
the tariff should be revised by its 
friends? ” 
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e In his annual report 
pe a Governor Dole recom- 

mends that a limited 
number of Chinese laborers be admitted 
into the Hawaiian Islands, and submits 
estimates for the appropriation of more 
than $1,000,000 by Congress for harbor 
improvements, custom houses and light 
houses. The valuation of the islands 
for taxation is $110,388,000.—It is ex- 
pected that the four largest sugar estates 
on the islands will be combined by means 
of a corporation chartered in New Jer- 
sey with a capital of $12,000,000.—It is 
promised that the-new American cable 
from San Francisco to Honolulu shall be 
in operation by January Ist, and that the 
American line from Hawaii to Manila 
shall be available for dispatches by July 
next. The new British cable from Van- 
couver to Australia was completed on the 
31st ult. It extends from Vancouver to 
Fanning Island (from which a branch 
may be laid to Hawaii), and thence by 
way of the Fiji Islands to Norfolk Is- 
land, whence one line has been laid to 
New Zealand and another to Australia. 
The cable ships recently engaged in the 
work are now in use in connection with 
the projected American line across the 
Pacific. 2 


The Coal Strike Le Anthracite Coal 
aetie Strike Commission held 

a meeting at Washington 

on the 27th ult. the presidents or other 
representatives of the coal railroad com- 
panies being present, together with Presi- 
dent Mitchell, District President Fahy 
and Dr. Walter E. Weyl, representing the 
miners. Judge Gray said that the Com- 
mission would first receive the miners’ 
statement ; whereupon Mr. Mitchell read 
the demands for an increase of wages, 
etc., which were approved by the Sham- 
okin convention at the beginning of the 
strike. President Baer objected to the 
appearance of Mr. Mitchell as a repre- 
sentative of the union, but not as a repre- 
sentative of the miners generally. Mr. 
Mitchell replied that he was present as 
a representative of the miners. Presi- 
dent Baer also gave notice that he should 


contend for a consideration of each case . 


separately, and for the adoption of a slid- 
ing scale to regulate wages. President 
Thomas urged that the work of the Com- 
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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


mission was an investigation and did not 
involve arbitration. Judge Gray re- 
marked that the instructions of President 
Roosevelt requited arbitration. The 
Commission decided to inspect the coal 
mines, and fejected the railroad com- 
panies’ offer of a special train free of ex- 
pense. The work of inspection was be- 
gin on the 30th at the mines and miners’ 
homes in the district north of Scranton. 
Members of the Commission donned 
overalls and jackets and caps with min- 
ers’ lamps attached to them, and went 
down into the mines, making careful in- 
quiries and questioning the workmen 
whom they found there. This examina- 
tion will be continued for some days; but 
on the 14th inst. the Commission will be- 
gin to take testimony in Scranton. It has 
decided that any change of wages recom- 
mended in its final decision or report shall 
date back to November 1st. Clarence S. 
Darrow, of Chicago, will act as counsel 
for the miners.—President Roosevelt has 
been annoyed by indications that some 
think the Commission’s report will be 
subject to his approval or disapproval. 
His friends say that his connection with 
the Commission ended when his general 
instructions were given, and there will be 
no attempt or desire on his part to mod- 
ify the final decision —Work at the mines 
has been interrupted by two holidays. 
October 29th, the anniversary of the close 
of the strike of 1900, is Mitchell Day, and 
it was celebrated throughout the mining 
region by parades and mass meetings. At 
Wilkes-Barre there was a great meeting 
in which Mr. Mitchell was eulogized by 
many speakers. A parade of 7,000 min- 
ers at Shamokin was headed by one of 
the militia regiments sent to the mining 
region to preserve order. One banner 
said: “ We honor and respect our Presi- 
dents, Roosevelt and Mitchell.” Others 
bore caricatures of President Baer. 
Again, on the 1st inst., All Saints’ Day, 
three-fourths of the miners were not at 
work. Only a small quantity of coal had 
been received in the cities at the end of 
the week. In New York Mayor Low 
gave notice that on and after November 
Isth the staoke ordinance, which prac- 
tically forbids the use of soft coal, would 
be enforced.—The strike was renewed on 
the 30th ult. by order of the union; at the 
mines of Markle & Co., Coxe Brothers 
& Co. and J. S. Wentz & Co., owing to 
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the requirement that miners should apply 
individually for work at these mines and 
bind themselves not to molest non-union 
workmen. This oftdet affected 8,000 
men. The minérs fotmerly employed by 
Pardee & Co. wete also ott, for similar 
reasons ; and it was said that the Lehigh 
Company’s men might also renew the 
strike because none of theit leaders had 
been taken back. Ata colliery near Ma- 
hanoy City, 1,500 went on strike because 
of the rejection of a few men who were 
charged with having been engaged in 
rioting. It was reported that Markle & 
Co. had evicted from their houses eight 
officers of the union’s Relief Committee. 
—The Fourteenth Regiment of militia 
while marching through Pittsburg on its 
homeward journey was assailed by work- 
men employed on the upper story of a 
new and very high building with blocks 
of wood and other missiles—The pro- 
ceedings against the coal railroad com- 
panies begun some time ago by a New 
York newspaper have not been aban- 
doned. In addition to the complaints 
addressed to both the national and the 
State governments, an appeal was made 
last week to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which decided to call upon 
the companies for their response to the 
charges. 
& 

The treaty of commercial 
reciprocity submitted by 
our Government to Presi- 
dent Palma has been returned to Wash- 
ington with suggestions for the mod- 
ification of it, the Cuban Government 
fearing that its provisions would be ruin- 
ous to the island, because a reduction of 
from 25 to 80 per cent. of the Cuban du- 
ties (in exchange for a reduction of our 
duties by 20 per cent.) would cut off per- 
haps one-half of the island’s revenue. It 
is reported that the treaty, as submitted 
to the Cuban Government by the State 
Department, was not in accord with the 
one prepared by the War Department, 
which is said to have provided that the 
differential in favor of this country 
should be obtained by increasing the 
present Cuban duties upon imports from 
other countries, and not by reductions 
from the present rates. Cuba shows no 
inclination to negotiate a treaty embody- 
ing the restrictions of the Platt amend- 
ment. Minister Quesada says that a few 
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days before President McKinley was shot 
he called upon him at Canton and secured 
a promise from him that during his term 
of office he would not consent to the es- 
tablishment of a naval or coaling station 
at Havana. The Cubans object to the 
presence of such a station at that place; 
and he “ can see no necessity ” for one at 
Cienfuegos.—The American settlers who 
now own about half of the Isle of Pines 
petition for a settlement of the question 
of sovereignty, saying that they have no 
Government (except a guard of eight 
Cuban constables) and that industry and 
business are at a standstill—It appears 
that the Cuban children consigned to the 
Universal Brotherhood in California 
were to be intrusted to the care of Mrs. 
Katherine Tingley, formerly the head of 
the Theosophical Society in New York, 
who has set up a Temple of education at 
Point Loma, Cal., where there are now 
one hundred and fifty Cuban children, 
called Lotos Buds by their Theosophist 
guardian, who permits herself to be 
known as the Purple Mother. Upon the 


arrival of the eleven children at New 
York, last week, they were held by the 
immigration authorities at the request of 


the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, until it should ascertain the 
character of the institution at Point Loma 
and of the influences to which they would 
be subjected there. Testimony tending 
to show that the methods and aims of 
the institution at Point Loma were unob- 
jectionable was given by Theosophists 
residing in New York. 


ed 


Additional dispatches from 
Porto Rico confirm the re- 
ports of violence in many towns of the 
island during the recent days of registra- 
tion, when members of the Federal party 
were prevented by force from register- 
ing. At San Lorenzo two cifizens were 
killed and fifteen wounded. At Patillas, 
a Federalist town, a mob of Republicans 
from the neighboring town of Guayma 
took possession of the booths and ex- 
cluded the Federalists. These invaders 
then registered. themselves. There was 
practically no registration of Federal- 
ists in the island, the registration boards 
generally disregarding the instructions 
of the Government. On the 29th and 
3oth ult. there was much rioting in 
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Ponce, the city being in the hands of 
a mob of Republicans. Business was 
suspended. The Federal Club and the 
theater were attacked. One man was 
killed and several were wounded. The 
leader of the turbulent Republicans is 
said to be one Manleon, who recently fin- 
ished aterm in prison. It is not expected 
that the new Legislature will have any 
Federalist guembers.—The Postmaster- 
General recently resorted to the civil 
service eligible list in Porto Rico for two 
stenographers. The first Porto Rican 
to be employed in a Department at Wash- 
ington is a young man from San Juan 
who was graduated at the University of 
Madrid and is continuing his studies in 
a college at the capital. 


s 


By order of the Presi- 
dent, foreign shipping 
has been admitted to 
the coast trade throughout the Philip- 
pine archipelago. Freight rates between 
the islands have been very high, the 
coast trade being controlled by Span- 
iards. It is expected that British, Ger- 
man, Japanese and Chinese vessels will 
now become engaged in this trade, to the 
advantage of the islanders, who are now 
to suffer losses by reason of the ravages 
of locusts, in addition to those already 
caused by rinderpest and the cholera.— 
The Independent, or Filipino, Catholic 
Church was organized on the 27th ult., 
when mass was celebrated and an ad- 
dress delivered by “ Bishop ” Aglipay, an 
excommunicated native priest, who re- 
nounced allegiance to the Papal authori- 
ties. All the religious forms of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church were observed. On 
the 2d inst. mass was celebrated again 
by Aglipay, at an improvised altar in an 
open field. The authorities of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church recently refused to 
permit the burial in one of their ceme- 
teries of a native woman who had been 
attended in her last hours by priests who 
have gone over to the new organization. 
The extent of the defection of native 
priests is not known, altho it is said that 
many of them are in sympathy with the 
independent movement. Some think 
that the movement would surely be 
checked by the appointment of an Amer- 
ican Archbishop and the introduction of 
American priests by the Roman Catholic 
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Church.—Ladrones are active again in 
provinces near Manila. A party of these 
bandits crossed over from the island of 
Biliran to Leyte last week, entered a 
small town and killed the mayor and his 
wife. In Mindanao the proposed attack 
upon the Sultan of Bacolod may be de- 
ferred, because many Moro leaders ate 
coming to the American camp with of- 
fers of friendship, and it is thought that 
the Bacolod chief may follow their ex- 
ample.—In carrying out his plans for the 
relief of the people of Batangas and La- 
guna provinces, Gen. James F. Bell ac- 
cumulated a profit of $66,000 from the 
sale and distribution of supplies. This 
he turned over to the Commission, to be 
expended for the benefit of the people, 
as he had been ordered to return to the 
States. Libertas, a friars’ organ pub- 
lished in Manila, asserted that he had 
tried to steal the money. Its editors are 
to be prosecuted for libel_—Prof. Jere- 
miah Jenks, of Cornell, who was com- 
missionéd by the Bureau of Insular Af- 
fairs to inspect the management of Eng- 
lish, Dutch and French dependencies in 
the Orient, and to make recommenda- 
tions concerning the Philippines, has 
submitted a long report. He recom- 
mends that the gold standard be estab- 
lished in the islands, and that the intro- 
duction of Chinese coolie labor under 
contracts for a term not exceeding three 
years be permitted. The Government, 
he thinks, should retain title to the public 
lands, leasing them for long terms 
(thirty years or more) at a fixed rental 
and offering low rates to large in- 


vestors. 
a 


It at last looks as tho the back- 
bone of the revolution in Co- 
lombia has been broken, for 
General Uribe-Uribe with ten cannon, 
2,500 rifles and 300,000 rounds of am- 
munition has just surrendered to the 
Government General after losing over 
400 troops and being completely sur- 
rounded by the enemy in a two days’ bat- 
tle near Santa Marta. By the terms of 
the surrender General Uribe-Uribe 
agrees to use his influence to effect peace 
and already the whole revolutionary zone 
south of the Isthmus has become quiet. 
Thus General Hererra is the sole revolu- 
tionary leader left fighting, and he still 


Latin 
America 


holds a considerable command on the 
Isthmus. General Reyes, who is consid- 
ered the strongest of all Colombians, and 
who has voluntarily expatriated himself 
for the last four years from his native 
land, will probably be prevailed upon to 
return oe enter President Marraquin’s 
Cabinet, and eventually succeed the lat- 
ter to the Presidency. In Venezuela the 
position of President Castro is about the 
same as it was after the recent indecisive 
battle. He still holds La Victoria with 
5,000 men, but the revolutionists have re- 
turned to the vicinityin latge numbefsand 
are only waiting the arrival of miofe 
forces to renew the attack. In Guate- 
mala a large volcano by the name of 
Santa Maria burst forth in eruption last 
week, and according to private reports 
destroyed the entire coffee zone in the 
country and killed some 2,000 persons 
within a range of twenty miles. Accord- 
ing to other reports, no life was lost. The 
volcano is one of six active ones in 
Guatemala, but up to this time has not 
been considered dangerous. Its hight is 
12,457 feet (three times as high as Mt. 
Pelée), and it is in the northwestern part 
of Guatemala in the Province of Quez- 
altenango. It is reported that there was 
an enormous output of ashes which bur- 
ied the surrounding country to the depth 
of eight or nine inches, but little or no 
lava was thrown up. 
J 


The annual report of 
the Local Government 
Board for 1901-1902, 
which has recently been issued, contains 
valuable information in regard to the so- 
cial and economic conditions in England. 
One of the most striking facts brought 
out by the report is the rapidity with 
which the internal debt of the country is 
increasing. Last year sanction was given 
to loans amounting in the aggregate to 
no less than £28,935,493, and the average 
amount added in each of the last three 
years has been only just short of 25 mil- 
lions sterling. Never before has there 
been any aproach to these figures. In 
1891 the sum was £7,404,299, while the 
average for some years previously had 
been about five millions annually. If we 
go further back we find that in 1874-1875 
the entire outstanding debt of local bod- 
ies was just short of 93 millions, while 
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in 1899-1900 (the latest year for which 
exact figures are available) the amount 
was nearly 294 millions, and at the pres- 
ent time it may be roughly reckoned as 
330 millions. In 1875 the local debt was 
about £4 per head of the population; it 
is now over £10. Among the great 
towns, Leeds apparently sanctioned the 
largest loan last year, the amount being 
about £4,250,000, mainly for water 
works, electric lighting, street improve- 
ments and gas works. Bristol comes 
next with £2,500,000, and Manchester 
follows with considerable over a million, 
chiefly for electric lighting. Something 
over 35 per cent. of these outstanding 
loans are for undertakings which may be 
classed as reproductive, mainly water 
works, gas works, tramways, electric 
lighting, markets, baths, cemeteries and 
working-class dwellings. If harbors and 


piers are included, this percentage rises 
to 48. Altho the poor law returns do 
not suggest any real check to the pros- 
perity of the country, yet it is noticeable 
that the rate of pauperism has risen in 
every division except the Southwest, the 


increase being the most conspicuous in 
London. On January Ist, 1902, the ratio 
per 1,000 of the population in London 
was 28.3, as against 25.3 in the whole of 
England and Wales, whereas up to 1894 
the pauperism of London had for thirty 
years been always less than that of the 
provinces. In the counties Dorset fig- 
ures as the most pauperized of all, with 
a proportion of 41 per thousand ; Middle- 
sex stands at the other end with only 16 
per thousand. In general, the manufac- 
turing counties are shown to have a low 
proportion, while the agricultural coun- 
ties have a high one. Most of the re- 
ports show that there has been an in- 
crease of vagrants, and it is expected that 
this will continue until the tramp is every- 
where required to do a hard day’s work in 
return for his board and lodging. The 
number of tramps who sleep in all the 
work houses in England on a particular 
night never reaches the figure of 8,000. 
They move about the country somewhat 
after the fashion of an army, journeying 
from workhouse to workhouse, and be- 
ing for the most part professional beg- 
gars. The old workhouse schools are 
fast disappearing. In 1878 there were 
415, with 20,401 children. In 1901 there 
were only 42, with 2,163 children, while 
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the number of unions sending their chil- 
dren out to public elementary schools had 
increased from 154 to 553. It is feared 
that the children who belong to the float- 
ing population of the canal boats 
evade the provisions of the Education 
Acts. Report of the official examiner of 
the Metropolitan Water Supply shows 
that the number of consumers now sup- 
plied is over 6,300,000, and for the last 
three years has been increasing at the 
rate of 140,000 annually. In regard to 
the adulteration of food the report seems 
to show that the acts are fairly effectual 
when the local authorities are responsi- 
ble, but are allowed to go unregarded in 
many districts. Not quite 9 per cent. of 
the total samples of food analyzed were 
found to be adulterated. Sugar, which 
used to be reported as always pure, now 
stands at the head of the list of adulter- 
ated articles. In the case of beer 213 
samples out of 396 were condemned on 
account of the presence of arsenic, while 
the same poison was found in 24 out of 
53 samples of borax. 


a 


On Sunday, November 2d, there 
was held at Lille a meeting be- 
tween delegates of the coal com- 
panies and of the striking coal miners 
in the Departement du Nord. It was im- 
possible at this meeting to arrive at any 
agreement in regard to the matters in dis- 
pute, and it was decided to refer the ques- 
tion of increased wages to arbitration. 
The representatives of the companies said 
they were willing to make proposals of 
pensions similar to those advanced by the 
coal companies in the Pas de Calais Dis- 
trict, but the miners persisted in demand- 
ing arbitration—At a council of Minis- 
ters recently held in Paris it was decided 
to suppress the salary of Cardinal Per- 
raud, Bishop of Autun, as a punishment 
for an address delivered in the Cathe- 
dral of Orleans, in which the ecclesiastic 
criticised the Government over harshly 
for its action in carrying out the Asso- 
ciations Law.—The French colony in 
Morocco has decided to ask M. Delcassé, 
the Foreign Minister, to persuade the 
Sultan to appoint a Morrocan Ambassa- 
dor to Paris, in order that the British in- 
fluence in that State may be counterbal- 
anced.—Some understanding may be ob- 
tained of the close relations between 
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France and Spain when it is learned that 
the Government of the latter country has 
determined to build a modern fleet at a 
cost of 400,000,000 pesetas, to be covered 
by a national loan. The fleet will con- 
sist of three or four small swift cruisers, 
several destroyers and a considerable 
number of submarines. French models 
will be employed, and the Spanish ar- 
senals will be leased to foreign shipbuild- 
ers, chiefly French. The national loan 
will also be taken up mainly in France.— 
The Parliamentary Credits Committee 
has accepted a scheme for enlarging Paris 
by setting back the northern and eastern 
portions of the fortifications at a cost of 
50,000,000 francs. It is estimated that 
the sites of the present fortifications will 
produce double that sum of money. 
& 


There are rumors that a com- 
promise is to be effected be- 
tween the Government and the majority 
in the Reichstag over the Tariff Bill; but 
even if such a compromise were achieved 
it would be impossible to pass the bill in 
this session since it contains over 900 
schedules, which will demand a long time 
for consideration. Meanwhile there is a 
determined effort to bring about a dis- 
solution of the Reichstag before anything 
whatsoever is accomplished. Recently 
Herr Sattler, of the National Liberal 
Party, made an effective speech in which 
he declared that there was no prospect 
that the bill would ever reach the third 
reading. The Government ought, there- 
fore, he declared, to face the situation 
and withdraw the bill. He alluded to the 
portentous time occupied by the speeches 
of the Social Democratsand intimated that 
the Reichstag’s powers of endurance were 
about at an end, and that it was making 
itself ridiculous before the whole world. 
He declared that his party was in no wise 
responsible for the present lamentable 
situation, and concluded by appealing 
once more to the Chancellor to put an 
end to the fruitless debate and dissolve 
the Reichstag. Dr. Barth, a moderate 
Radical, also called on the Chancellor to 
dissolve the Reichstag, but as yet there 
is no sign that the Government will yield 
this point.—It is expected that Emperor 
William will leave Kiel for England on 
November 6th, and it is hoped that his 
meeting with a number of the members of 
the English Cabinet at King Edward’s 


Germany 


house party at Sandringham will be one 
step toward reconciling the two countries 
to each other. Mr. Chamberlain, the Co- 
lonial Secretary, is to be one of the party 
at Sandringham, and will there meet the 
Emperor. 
a 
- There are suspicions in Af- 
Ween mt ghanistan that the Russians 
are contemplating some act 
which will give them the partial control 
of the State in spite of English influence. 
October 22d, in Parliament, Viscount 
Cranborne, the Under Secretary of State, 
admitted in reply to a question that Eng- 
land had received a communication from 
the Russian Government proposing that 
direct relations should be established be- 
tween Russia and Afghanistan with re- 
gard to frontier matters. These rela- 
tions, said the Secretary, would have no 
political character, as the Russian Gov- 
ernment intended to maintain their form- 
er engagements and consider Afghan- 
istan outside the sphere of Russian in- 
fluence. The English Government had 
replied that it would be impossible for 
them to take into consideration any 
change in existing arrangements or to 
frame proposals to be brought before the 
Ameer without some more precise ex- 
planation of the method which the Rus- 
sian Government wished to see adopted 
for the exchange of such communications 
between the frontier officials. No an- 
swer had at the time been received from 
St. Petersburg to this statement.—As a 
result of his liberal ideas the Grand Duke 
Paul Alexandrovitch, an uncle of the 
Czar, has been dismissed from the army. 
The Grand Duke is the youngest son of 
Emperor Alexander II, and has held 
several high positions in the Russian 
army.—Father John, Ioann Sergieff, of 
Kronstadt, has been made the unwilling 
object of veneration by a new sect of 
worshipers who are gaining in num- 
bers. The followers of this new belief 
call themselves Enochites and affirm that 
Father John is a reircarnation of the 
Prophet Elijah. They predict the end 
of the world in two years. One of these 
sectarians has written a hymn which 
places Father John almost on an equality 
with the Trinity. The priest himself is 
highly respected by all classes in Russia 
and is said to have remarkable powers 
of healing. 
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The changes effected in Man- 
churia during the last five 
years by Russia read almost like the work 
of some Oriental jinn. In many places 
where the railroad passes through the 
country one would forget that he is in 
Chinese territory. A Chinaman seems 
an intruder. Harbin is a Russian city 
where five years ago there were a half 
dozen Chinese mud huts. The Russian 
civil population of this city is now 9,000, 
and it is growing and throbbing with 
activity, with Russian steamers on the 
Sungari as busy as an American river. 
At many other places along the railroad 
there are large Russian towns where a 
few years ago the wilderness was almost 
unbroken. The distance from the west- 
tern frontier to Harbin is 605 miles and 
from Harbin to the eastern frontier 335 
miles, and from Harbin to Port Arthur 
615 miles. There are stations about 
every fifteen miles along the railway and 
larger stations and railway work-shops 
every 75 miles. The main line is being 
shortened by bringing the railway 
straight past Mukden and by cutting the 
great Khingan Tunnel 3,138 yards in 
length near the eastern frontier. All 
permanent bridges, including two great 
steel bridges across the Sungari, are fin- 
ished and open. Three trains pass daily 
each way over the entire distance, but it 
is intended to increase the number to ten 
each way. The road is described as be- 
ing solidly built and in every way satis- 
factory. There are now no railway 
guards. They are called, significantly, 
frontier guards, and number about 30,- 
ooo men. If Russia fulfils her solemn 
promise to evacuate Manchuria she will 
no doubt concentrate her army of occu- 
pation along the railway which passes 
the gates of the most important and rich- 
est cities of the three provinces and will 
thus be more firmly established in Man- 


Manchuria 


churia than before the so-called evacua-. 


tion. As an example may be mentioned 
a case which occurred last month when 
the Russian troops evacuated the country 
west of the Liau River. This evacua- 
tion, which conformed strictly to the 
letter of the convention, simply meant 
moving the troops one march eastward 
to Mukden, to the Russian railway con- 
cession, where they may be garrisoned 
permanently to guard the railway. So 
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the evacuation of Niu-Chwang will mean 
the removal of the troops one hour’s 
march up stream to permanent quarters 
in a Russian concession. The evacua- 
tion of the great city of Mukden means 
the removing of the troops from within 
the walls one hour’s march to the Rus- 
sian concession outside the walls. At 
present the Governors-General of the 
three provinces are restricted in the num- 
ber of soldiers they may employ. Every 
rifle is branded by the Russians, and 
every rifle seized without a brand is con- 
fiscated. Smokeless powder is forbid- 
den and the rifles are of an old pattern. 


& 


It is believed that England, 
France and Germany have con- 
cluded an agreement relative to the early 
evacuation of Shaghai by their military 
forces. As one of the conditions of the 
evacuation Germany proposed that China 
give assurances of impartial treatment of 
the Powers, and this stipulation is sup- 
posed to be practically equivalent to the 
open-door policy in the whole valley of 
the Yang-tse. The movement will affect 
some 1,200 troops in all. Mr. Fraser, 
the British Consul-General at Han-Kow, 
for settlement of the murder of the mis- 
sionaries Lewis and Bruce at Chen- 
Chow-Fu has demanded the execution of 
the military mandarin who was responsi- 
ble for the outrage, together with ade- 
quate punishment of the other officials 
concerned in the affair. An Imperial 
edict has ordered compliance with the 
British demands, and promises to raise a 
memorial on the scene of the murder. 
Another Imperial edict in the form of a 
circular has been sent to the likin officers 
in the Province of Kiang-Su command- 
ing them to abstain from unusual exac- 
tions, and assuring them that employment 
will be found for them of another sort 
hereafter—Wu Ting-Fang, who has 
been. Chinese Minister to the United 
States since 1897, is now summoned to 
China by an edict of the Emperor. He 
will return at the earliest date possible 
and will there act as Minister of Com- 
merce on a special board which has to do 
with the commercial relations of the Em- 
pire as a whole. It is possible that Mr. 
Wu will leave his son in this country to 
receive an American education. 


China 
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Mrs. 


Stanton to President Roosevelt 


[Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who died last week, was active with her pen on her favorite theme, 
to the very end. During the closing week of her life she was engaged in preparing documents and 


letters urging upon President Roosevelt the claims of woman suffrage. 


The very last letter she 


wrote, dictated to her secretary on Saturday, twenty-four hours before her death, was addressed to Mrs. 
Roosevelt. The letters to the President and his wife were to have been recopied and signed on Mon- 
day. We are able to give below these two letters and a third document. The originals have been sent 


by the family to Mrs. Roosevelt.—Epr1rTor.] 


New York, October 22d, 1902. 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, President of 
the United States. 


Dear Sir—As you are the first Presi- 
dent of the United States who has ever 
given a public opinion in favor of woman 
suffrage, and, when Governor of New 
York State, recommended the measure 
in a message to the Legislature, the 
members of the different suffrage asso- 
ciations in the United States now urge 
you to advocate, in your coming message 
to Congress, an amendment to the Na- 
tional Constitution for the enfranchise- 
ment of the thirty-six million American 
women, now denied their most sacred 
right as citizens of a Republic. 

In the beginning of our nation, the 
fathers declared that “no just govern- 
ment can be founded without the con- 
sent of the governed,” and that “ taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny.” 

Both of these grand declarations are 
denied in the present position of woman, 
who constitutes one-half of the people. 
If “ political power inheres in the peo- 
ple”—and women are surely people— 
then there is a crying need for an amend- 
ment to the National Constitution, mak- 
ing these fundamental principles verities. 
Surely there is no greater monopoly 
than that of all men denying to all 
women a voice in the laws they are com- 
pelled to obey. 

Abraham Lincoln immortalized him- 
self by the emancipation of four million 
Southern slaves. Speaking for my 
suffrage coadjutors, we now desire that 
you, Mr. President, who are already 
celebrated for so many honorable deeds 
and worthy utterances, immortalize your- 
self by bringing about our complete 
emancipation from the slavery of the 
past. 

With best wishes for your continued 
honorable career and re-election as 
President of the United States, 

ELIzABETH CaDy STANTON, 


New York, October 25th, 1902. 
- Dear Mrs. Roosevett—Please read 
and consider the inclosed letter to the 
women of the nation, in regard to the 
action of our President on the woman 
suffrage question. 

Do lend your influence to rouse the 
women to their duty on this subject, and 
urge the President to recommend, in his 
coming message to Congress, an amend- 
ment to the Constitution for the enfran- 
chisement of the thirty-six million 
women citizens of this Republic. 

With kind regards, 

EvizaBETH Capy STANTON. 


WOMEN’S APPEAL TO THE PRESIDENT. 

In July, 1848, history records the first 
movement among women for the dis- 
cussion of their political, religious and 
social wrongs. 

Since then the demand for the right 
of suffrage has extended over many 
countries and has been granted, in one 
form or another, in the United States, 
in England and her colonies, in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, the Isle of Man and 
New South Wales. Tax-paying women 
have voted by proxy in several nations 
of the Old World for many years. 

In the long history of woman’s wrongs 
there never has been so favorable a time 
to demand her complete emancipation in 
the United States as now, for we have 
for the first time in this Republic a Presi- 
dent who has declared himself in favor 
of woman’s political equality. 

When President Roosevelt was Gov- 
ernor of New York, he recommended 
the enfranchisement of the women of 
the State in his message to the New York 
Legislature, and expressed the same 
opinion on several public occasions. Now 
is the opportune time for leading women 
to ask the President to make the same 
demand in his coming message to Con- 
gress for this act of justice to thirty-six 
million American citizens now defrauded 
of their most sacred right, one that un- 
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derlies all others,—a voice in the laws. 
For, as the Fathers said long ago: “No 
just government can be formed without 
the consent of the governed.” 

In a speech made by the President at 
Fitchburg, on Labor Day, he said that 
he was “in favor of an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, 
conferring additional power upon the 
Federal Government to deal with cor- 
porations.” 

To control and restrain giant monopo- 
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lies for the best interests of all the peo 
ple is of vast import, but of far vaster 
importance is the establishment and 
protection of the rights and liberties of 
one-half the people of the United States 
—the most moral half, too—namely, 
women. Surely there is no greater 
monopoly than that of all men in deny- 
ing to all women a voice in the laws they 
are compelled to obey. 
ELizABETH Capy STANTON. 
October 20th, 1902. 


The Passing of Elizabeth Cady Stanton 


By Ida Husted Harper 


Autuor or “ Tue Lire anp Work or Susan B, AntTHOoNy,” Etc, 


REMARKABLE woman has gone 
out of the world. If the intellect 
of Elizabeth Cady Stanton had 

been possessed by a man he would have 
had a seat on the Supreme Bench or in 
the Senate of the United States, but our 
country has no rewards for its great 
women. 

When eighty years ago the eminent 
jurist, Judge Daniel Cady, mourning be- 
side the coffin of his only son, took his 
little daughter on his knee and cried, 
“Oh, if you were only a boy!” it was 
not understood that the strong qualities 
of the father are even more apt to be 
transmitted to a daughter than to a son. 
His thought was that now the family 
name and talents would not be trans- 
mitted to posterity. He could not know 
that the one person above all others to 
perpetuate that name would be this very 
daughter, and that long after his own 
services had been forgotten, the abilities 
of his and also the mother’s family—the 
Livingston’s—would speak through her 
to future generations. 

The extraordinary legal tendency of 
the young girl’s mind, which in a boy 
would have been so gladly welcomed and 
carefully developed, was at first ridiculed 
and then rigorously discouraged. Her 
grief at learning, after she had surpassed 
every boy in the Johnstown (N. Y.) 
Academy, that she could not have a col- 
lege course because she was a girl, caused 
her to begin in 1848 the twenty years’ 
effort to obtain for women opportunities 


for the higher education. The absolute 
prohibition placed by society, law and 
church, fifty years ago, on every pro- 
gressive tendency which cropped out in 
women, can scarcely be imagined in these 
days of individual freedom, but all those 
influences combined could not destroy 
the heroic spirit and dauntless courage 
of Elizabeth Cady. The struggle was a 
bitter one, however, until at the age of 
twenty-five she married Henry Brewster 
Stanton, a co-worker with Garrison, 
Phillips and the other noted abolitionists 
of those early times, and was carried at 
once into an atmosphere charged with 
liberty and reform. 

The wedding trip was made to the 
World’s Anti-Slavery Convention in 
London, in 1840. Here the fight for the 
right of women to take part in the meet- 
ings and speak in public, which already 
had disrupted the Anti-Slavery Society 
in the United States, was renewed with 
increased vehemence and continued from 
early morning until far into the night. 
It ended in barring out the gentle Quaker 
delegates, Lucretia Mott, Mary Grew, 
Abby Southwick and two or three others, 
who not only were remanded to the gal- 
lery, but placed behind a curtain. 

This was the last bit of fuel added to 
the flame of indignation which had been 
burning in her soul from childhood, and 
thenceforth Mrs. Stanton never wavered 
in her determination to secure for women 
absolute equality or rights with man in 
every department of life. She had not 
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then or ever afterward any hatred of 
men per se; she always received, indeed, 
the strong admiration of men and 
formed permanent friendships with 
many of the most eminent; her contest 
was only against the canons of the 
Church and the laws of the State made 
by man to hold 
women in sub- 
jection. 

This battle 
she led without 
flinching or ces- 
sation almost to 
the last hour of 
her life. In all 
history there 
has been no war 
against the er- 
rors of Church 
or State so pa- 
thetic as this 
one, made by a 
class helpless 
beyond all 
other; weak 
through the 
very relations 
of life which 
would have 
been a_ glory, 
had women 
been free; 
handicapped by 
an inheritance 
of ignorance, 
prejudice and 
tradition on the 
part of both 
men and wom- 
en, extending 
back through 
countless gen- 
erations. It 
seems, in read- 
ing Mrs. Stanton’s great speeches of 
half a century, as if no other woman 
ever was so filled with humiliation, right- 
eous anger and keenagony at the degraded 
position of the mothers of the race. 

In the early days of her marriage the 
requirements of home-life were many 
and exacting, and Mrs. Stanton was a 
model housekeeper. The children came 
rapidly, and she was a capable and de- 
voted mother. But the injustice meted 
out to women rankled in her heart, and 
between 1840 and 1845 she found time 
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to circulate petitions for the property 
rights of married women, carried them 
to Albany and addressed a committee of 
the Legislature in their behalf, an un- 
heard of proceeding for a woman. In 
April, 1848, the New York Legislature 
effected the first change by statute of the 
old English 
Common Law, 
which had made 
it impossible for 
a married wom- 
an to own a dol- 
lar’s worth of 
property, and 
enabled her to 
enjoy the same 
rights as the 
husband in her 
separate estate. 
This was the 
most progress- 
ive legislation 
for woman 
which ever had 
been enacted 
and it was joy- 
fully received 
by the infinites- 
imal number, 
who at that time 
dreamed that 
she might some 
day enter into 
her own king- 
dom. 

In July the 
Friends of 
Western New 
York held their 
yearly meeting 
in Waterloo. 
Lucretia Mott, 
of Philadelphia, 
was in attend- 
ance and Mrs. Stanton came for a visit 
with her from her own home in Seneca 
Falls, a few miles away. Several of 
the leading Quaker women counseled 
together under the leadership of Mrs. 
Stanton, who declared that the time had 
come to strike a blow for the liberty of 
woman, and then and there they made 
the astounding decision to call a conven- 
tion! The following Sunday morning 
they met in solemn conclave—five im- 
mortal women—read aloud the Declara- 
tion of Independence for inspiration and, 
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moved by the spirit, they wrote the 
famous Woman’s Declaration. This was 
quite as courageous an act as that of 
1776, for, while the signers of the 
colonial document put their lives in 
jeopardy, these radicals in 1848 risked 
what was even dearer—a woman’s repu- 
tation. 

This first Woman’s Rights Convention 
met five days after the call for it was 
issued, in the little Wesleyan Chapel at 
Seneca Falls, where the famous Declara- 
tion was read, discussed and adopted. 
The demands it made for women never 
before had been thus formulated, and 
even to-day they could not be exceeded 
in dignity, breadth and logic. When one 
recalls the status of women fifty years 
ago it seems phenomenal that such a 
Declaration of Rights could have been 
conceived—the right to education, prop- 
erty, employments, professions, equal 
pay, guardianship of children, divorce— 
even the ballot itself. All the privileges 
which women enjoy at present were in- 
cluded in this remarkable instrument, 
which ended its arraignment of women’s 
King George, in the shape of man in 
general, by saying: 

“ He has endeavored in every way that he 
could to destroy woman’s confidence in her 
own powers, to lessen her self-respect and to 
make her willing to lead a dependent and ab- 
ject life. 

“He has usurped the prerogative of Je- 
hovah himself, claiming it as his right to as- 
sign for her a sphere of action, when that be- 
longs to her and her God.” 


This was the first of the wonderful 


State papers which were produced al- 
most annually by Mrs. Stanton for the 
succeeding fifty years—addresses before 
conventions, appeals to Legislators, 
hearings before Congressional commit- 
tees—documents which in the generation 
to come will place her among the states- 
men and philosophers of the nineteenth 
century. Men and women will read them 
with amazement and say, “ Benighted 
indeed were a people who would deny to 
such a one as this a voice in the Govern- 
ment; rather should they have given her 
the highest seat in its councils.” 

In 1851 the path of Mrs. Stauton 
crossed that of Susan B. Anthony, and 
from this time there was but one orbit 
for the two. The flint of one struck 
sparks from the other. The qualities of 
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each exactly complemented those of the 
other. For forty years they were in con- 
stant personal touch, devising plans to 
outwit the enemy; writing newspaper 
articles, preparing calls, resolutions and 
speeches, attending conventions, appear- 
ing before legislative committees, and 
through every possible channel advanc- 
ing the cause of women to which they 
had consecrated the work of their 
lives. From 1876 to 1886 they de- 
voted every moment that could be 
spared from public duties to the 
writing of the three large volumes 
of the History of Woman Suffrage, 
which would have been more appropri- 
ately termed the History of the Progress 
of Women, as it contains so much more 
than the story of the efforts for the 
franchise. In the early days these two 
women endured such abuse, ridicule, 
misrepresentation and ostracism as 
formed a fitting comparison with the 
persecutions in the days of witchcraft. 
In later years they shared the apprecia- 
tion and honors of a more enlightened 
age, and in the future, as now, their 
names will be forever linked together. 
Since Mrs. Stanton retired from public 
work, ten years ago, there have been 
few weeks when the two old friends have 
not exchanged letters. As these lines 
are being written Miss Anthony is look- 
ing for the last time into the dear face 
of her loved companion of over half a 
century. 

Mrs. Stanton was born into the stern- 
est and gloomiest theories and practices 
of the Calvinistic doctrines. She be- 
lieved herself the child of sin and sure 
of eternal punishment. At the age of 
seventeen she attended a six weeks’ re- 
vival, conducted by the noted evangelist, 
the Rev. Charles T. Finney, and was 
wrought to such a pitch that she would 
wake up in the night screaming at visions 
of the bottomless pit. Her health was 
shattered and her reason was threatened. 
In after years, when she came out from 
these dreadful shadows into a higher 
and saner religion, the reaction was so 
intense that she retained always the 
strongest aversion to the old theology. 
At the beginning of her work for the re- 
generation of women, she met with more 
violent opposition from the clergy than 
from all other sources combined. Unless 
one should read the actual records, 
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which she herself preserved in the his- 
tory above mentioned, he would not be- 
lieve such indignities possible from min- 
isters of the Gospel. She realized also 
that the agencies of State and society 
together were not so powerful in keeping 
women in subjection as the authority of 
the Bible. She was, therefore, perfectly 
consistent and conscientious in her de- 
termined and unceasing warfare on the 
church. 

There was, however, a stedfast re- 
fusal to recognize the immense change 
which has taken place within recent years 
in the attitude of the clergy toward the 
question of woman’s enfranchisement, 
many of whom are now its warmest sup- 
porters, and most of whom, perhaps, ap- 
prove of the entire equality of women in 
all other rights. Equally, also, did she fail 
to realize that the Scriptural authority 
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for holding women in an inferior posi- 
tion is already so clearly on the decline 
as to need no dynamite to hasten its 
end. All of Mrs. Stanton’s early dec- 
larations, which were so bitterly con- 
demned, seen now in true perspective, 
are fully justified; and so her latest ut- 
terances on the religious phase of this 
question should be left to the verdict of 
posterity, that will be farther along on 
the highway of progress. 

In personal life Mrs. Stanton was the 
calmest, sunniest and most evenly-poised 
of mortals, with an unfailing fund of 
humor that made her a most delightful 
companion. She possessed a fine phi- 
losophy, which enabled her to bear with 
fortitude the heaviest blows and keenest 
disappointments. In intellectual power 
she was a peer among men and un- 
equaled among women. 

New York Crry. 
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The Labor Problem in the Philippines 


By Jeremiah W. Jenks, A.M., Ph.D. 


[Prof. Jenks, who holds the chair of Political Economy and Politics in Cornell University, has just 
returned from an extensive trip around the world for the purpose of investigating for our Government the 
colonial systems of England, France and Holland, with especial reference to the economic systems in- 
volved. This report has just been published by the Government. —Ep1ror. ] F 


OSSIBLY the most important 
lesson for the American people to 
learn in connection with the gov- 

ernment of our insular possessions is 
that laws should invariably be relative to 
the conditions of the people affected. 
We have at home special legislation to 
protect children and minors, special legis- 
lation to educate the young and to train 
them in different lines of industry. The 
same factory laws will not work to 
advantage in both South Carolina and 
Massachusetts. Even suffrage laws are 
different in our various States, and they 
ought to differ, in order to be more close- 
ly suited to local conditions. 

It is of prime importance that this 
principle of suiting legislation to local 
conditions be borne in mind when we 
are dealing with a country remote from 
our own and with a civilization entirely 
different. Indeed, the fact that the con- 
ditions in the Philippines are so diverse 
from those in the United States should, 


speaking generally, lead Congress to con- 
tinue the plan of making few positive reg- 
ulations for the Government there, and to 
pass laws only along general lines, leav- 
ing the power of filling in the details to 
the Philippine Commission, which is on 
the ground, and later to that Commission 
acting jointly with the Philippine legis- 
lature to be elected. Only through those 
whose knowledge of local conditions is 
reasonably complete can we expect to 
secure wise legislation. 

In no question at present under dis- 
cussion does this principle need to be ap- 
plied more strictly than in that regarding 
the admission of Chinese laborers to the 
Philippines. 

At the time when we were building 
our Pacific railroads and the energies 
of our American workingmen were so 
largely taken up with the Civil War and 
with the rapid development which imme- 
diately followed it, the Chinese coolies, 
who did the heavy work of building our 
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trans-Pacific lines, doubtless performed 
a most useful function. Later on, as our 
immigration from Europe increased and 
as manual laborers became both more 
numerous and more insistent upon im- 
proving their standard of living, it was 
not unnatural that vigorous objection 
should be made to the admission of more 
Chinese. Beyond question their stand- 
ards are lower, both as regards food, 
clothing, and other comforts for the 
physical life, and as regards their morals. 
It was felt that by their competition 
wages would be lowered, that the stand- 
ard of living of our workingmen must 
inevitably fall, and that with the added 
poverty from the enforced competition 
of the diligent, thrifty, but unscrupulous 
Chinamen, the morals of our working 
people would probably also deterio- 
rate. 

We need not discuss at length the 
merits of our Chinese Exclusion Act. 
Whether right or wrong it was passed, 
and passed substantially for the reasons 
given. Our manual laborers, as repre- 
sented chiefly by the trade unions and by 
certain representatives in Congress, who 
voiced the wishes of many thousands of 
voters on the Pacific Coast, insisted upon 
the exclusion of the Chinese, and it is 
evidently not the intention of our Gov- 
ernment at present to relax materially 
the rigid provisions of the exclusion 
acts. 

It does not follow, however, that, be- 
cause it has been thought best or because 
it is wise to exclude the Chinese from 
the United States, similar laws would 
be wise or helpful in any particular in 
conditions so different as those which 
obtain in the Philippines. We might 


expect to get suggestions regarding wise - 


legislation on that subject rather from 
the experiences of other countries simi- 
larly situated than from the experience 
of the people on our Pacific Coast. 
Some of the oriental countries are so 
densely populated with their native peo- 
ples that there is practically no demand 
for foreign labor. Others, however, 
which are less densely populated, and 
whose resources their governments Have 
been eager to develop through the intro- 
duction of capital, have thought it wise 
to secure labor from other countries. 
Their experience has been so complete 
that one can apparently see with con- 
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siderable accuracy what the results of 
imported labor are on oriental les, 
some of whom are much like the 
Filipinos in native characteristics and 
even in their degree of civilization and 
in habits of living. 

India, with its almost 290,000,000 of 
people is, speaking generally, so densely 
populated that there is no demand for 
outside labor. Indeed India is itself a 
mighty reservoir of surplus laborers 
which can be drawn upon to supply the 
needs of other countries less thickly set- 
tled. Moreover, in many cases, the 
standard of living is so low that no such 
race as the Chinese could hope to under- 
bid the natives in doing common labor. 
While the Chinaman can live cheaply, he 
is not willing to make the attempt to 
live on sums as small as from $0.50 to 
$2 a month, as do many of the Indians 
in times of need. 

On the other hand, in the tea-growing 
regions of Ceylon and Assam, in the rice 
mills, paddy fields and forests of Burma, 
in the tin mines and on the tobacco and 
sugar plantations of Sumatra, the Straits 


Settlements and the Federated Malay | 


States, there is a dearth of diligent, will- 
ing laborers to develop the industries 
named, and coolies from other. countries 
are imported by the thousands, even by 
the hundreds of thousands. 

The native Singalese in Ceylon and 
the natives of Burma have little desire to 
engage in the regular work of mills or 
plantations. They much prefer, speak- 
ing generally, to take their simple food 
—hbananas, cocoanuts, rice—almost as a 
free gift from the hand of nature, and 
to spend’ their time in idly dreaming. 
In general, the native Burman, Cey- 
lonese or Malay is more intelligent 
than the average low caste Indian, who 
is imported to do the heavy manual labor, 
but while he is a much more pleasing 
character, he lacks the diligence or faith- 
fulness in work of the Chinaman or even 
of the Indian coolie. 

In Burma the Chinaman is imported 
to build houses, make shoes, work metal 
and perform other skilled labor ; the ordi- 
nary coolie work is done by the Indian. 
In the Federated Malay States the China- 
man works the mines, getting the higher 
wages paid for this semi-skilled labor. 
The Indian Tamil from Madras does the 
common labor on the plantations. The 
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Malay drives horses, manages boats, at 
times even runs engines, does clerical 
work for the Government and in larger 
manufacturing establishments and shops, 
or, if he cannot perform this to him more 
interesting labor, idles his time away, 
unless he is in possession of land. In 


the latter case he finds that the more 
prosperous condition brought about by 
the investment of capital and the work 
of the imported labor gives him better 
prices for his vegetables, bananas and 
other crops, or secures for him a stronger 
the fish 


demand and higher prices for 
which he catches. 

In Sumatra the Chinaman does the 
heavy as well as the skilled work on 
the tobacco plantations. The Malay, 
so far as he works at all, drives horses, 
manages boats, etc. In Java the China- 
man is not admitted in any numbers to 
do the ordinary work on plantations or 
in country districts. The population is 
too dense. In the larger cities, however, 
his greater skill and diligence is needed 
for work in carpentry, shoe making, 
metal working, etc., and he is admitted 
to the larger towns for those purposes. 
He is not, however, allowed to go at all 
into the country districts or to move from 
town to town except under special per- 
mission and supervision of the police. 

In all these countries his standard of 
living is in many respects higher than that 
of the natives, so far as he comes into 
competition with them; even when the 
Chinaman, as is often the case, is book- 
keeper or agent for the banks or larger 
mercantile houses, his standard of living 
is not lower than that of the natives en- 
gaged in a similar line of work; his 
standard of morality is not lower. He 
is more selfish ; he is less proud ; his man- 
ners are far less courteous and pleasing, 
but he is more trustworthy at work and 
is much more diligent and persistent. 

In all these countries he is clearly 
needed; indeed he has been practically 
indispensable to their industrial develop- 
ment. Moreover, he does not seem to 
have made the condition of the natives 
worse; rather he has raised their stand- 
ard of living. He has been willing to 
do the work that they were unwilling 
to do, and his diligence and thrift have 
supplied capital and a consequent de- 
mand for the lighter, more pleasing 
kinds of labor, which they were willing 
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to perform. Besides that, as we have 
seen, this greater prosperity has fur- 
nished a demand at higher prices for the 
products which they as independent land 
holders or fishermen were willing to 
supply. 

The conditions in the Philippines seem 


.likewise to demand outside assistance 


such as the Chinese can give better than 
any other people. The population of the 
Philippines as a whole is about 7,000,- 
000, according to the estimate of the 
census office on June Ist, 1900. In the 
390 municipalities the population is about 
2,700,000. Of this number by far the 
largest number fall below the standard 
which our Government has thought it 
necessary to set to qualify them as elec- 
tors. Where, according to the laws 
of the United States, we might expect 
something more than half a million 
voters, under the standards that it has 
been found necessary to set for the is- 
lands there are less than 50,000. Where 
in the United States some 20 per cent. 
of the population vote in the Philippines 
less than 2 per cent. have that privilege. 
The standard of qualifications under the 
circumstances has been placed higher, 
no one being allowed to vote unless he 
can read or write, is possessed of $250 
in property, pays a tax of $15 a year, or 
has been an office holder in the commu- 
nity. But while it has been found neces- 
sary to set the standard higher, owing to 
disturbed conditions, the average of intel- 
ligence and culture is vastly lower than 
at home. The standard of living of the 
poorer people in the cities and of most 
people in the country districts is very 
much lower than in the United States, 
and in many particulars, although not 
in all respects, is lower than that of the 
Chinese. While the manners of the peo- 
ple, their habits of cleanliness and of 
decency, are better than those of the 
Chinese, their food and probably their 
morals are no better, and in diligence, 
thrift, business capacity and business 
morality they are distinctly inferior. 
The admission of the Chinese to the 
islands cannot be opposed, therefore, on 
the same ground that was taken in 
the United States—that they could un- 
derbid the native on account of their 
lower standard of living. It is true that 
in many particulars they would under- 
bid the Filipino, but this is because they 
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would be more diligent and faithful. 
They are not willing to work for less 
by the day, but they will accomplish more 
for the same wages in a week or a month. 

According to the best estimates there 
are at present in the islands some 55,000 
Chinese, of which probably nearly 50,000 
are in Manila alone. These Chinese, like 
those in Java, are mostly merchants or 
peddlers or skilled workmen—tailors, 
shoemakers, cabinet makers, carpenters 
and metal workers. A few of them are 
engaged in performing the common 
heavy labor, but this is exceptional. The 
work on the plantations is performed 
by native Filipinos. The work of trans- 
porting goods in the cities and elsewhere 
the Filipinos also do, and it is upon the 
Filipinos that the Americans and others 
must depend, speaking generally, for 
domestic service, driving, and for all 
the ordinary work performed by the 
day or week. But here again the best 
cooks and waiters are ordinarily Chinese, 
because they are more efficient and trust- 
worthy. 

The great demand for labor which has 
arisen since the American occupation has 
doubled or in many cases trebled wages. 
Where an ordinary house servant, under 
the Spanish régime, received $6 or $8 
a month and boarded himself, one now 
receives from $15 to $25 or $30 a month. 
In some cases even these wages are now 
paid in gold. No one who has not ex- 
perienced serious embarrassment from 
lack of service can realize the difficulties 
under which employers are working in 
the Philippines to-day. It is not uncom- 
mon for people at noon on a hot tropical 
day to be compelled to walk for half 
a mile or a mile to their lodgings because 
of the impossibility of securing cabs or 
carriages or transportation of any kind. 
The supply of vehicles is so limited that 
all of them are practically engaged either 
by the day or for hours ahead. More- 
over, Filipino drivers in many cases, if 
the day’s work has been fairly busy, are 
so indolent and careless of gain that they 
prefer to go to their homes in the even- 
ing, and will refuse, contrary to the city 
ordinances, to take passengers, however 
urgent the demand may be. When some 
months ago a company was organized 
to bring 1,000 jinrikshas into the city 
to be drawn by either Filipinos or prefer- 
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ably by Chinamen, the Filipino laborers, 
especially the drivers of the carromatas 
and carriages, made such an outcry and 
threatened so vigorously to run the 
jinrikshas down, that it was practically 
impossible for the company to put them 
on the streets. Another difficulty of a 


different nature came from the fact that 


the Filipinos had so little mechanical 
skill that it was extremely difficult to get 
the jinrikshas set up after they had been 
received in Manila in parts, and men had 


to be brought over from Hongkong for 


that purpose. 

Except where the military has been 
in the position to compel labor on the 
roads it has been extremely difficult to 
have good roads built, even though the 
Government has been willing to pay 
double the wages ordinarily common in 
the country. On a road which the Gov- 
ernment wished to build to the health 
resort so much needed in Benguet, vari- 
ous gangs of men were engagea in good 
faith and were expected to do regular 
work. After working for three or four 
days, on the arrival of a feast day they 
would stop practically in a body and 
necessitate the hiring of another gang 
unless the contractor or government of- 
ficial was willing to wait, allowing his 
tools to lie idle until the feast was over. 

A very important English ship build- 
ing concern, convinced that Manila 
harbor furnished a very good loca- 
tion, possibly the best location left in 
the East, for a great ship building and 
ship repairing establishment, was pre- 
pared to engage in that enterprise if it 
might be permitted to bring skilled 
Chinese laborers into the islands to start 
the work. It was expected that with 
these trained ship builders Filipinos might 
work as apprentices for a time, and it 
was hoped at any rate that within five or 
six years the skilled Chinese might be 
replaced in part or entirely by equally 
skilled Filipinos. Until, however, the 
company could be assured that it might 
import skilled Chinese labor it was en- 
tirely unwilling to invest capital in this 
most important enterprise. 

A tobacco planter from Sumatra, of 
long and successful experience there, 
some two years ago, believing that the 
Philippines afforded even a better field 
for his operations than Sumatra, started 
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for Manila with the intention of engag- 
ing in that enterprise in the northern 
provinces. On reaching Hongkong he 
visited the American consul, and from 
him first learned that Chinese labor could 
not be brought into the islands. From 
his former experience, knowing that he 
could not count on Malay labor as he 
could upon Chinese, he felt that the 
enterprise under those conditions would 
be unsuccessful from the first. In con- 
sequence he turned about without visit- 
ing the islands and returned to Sumatra. 

Many similar instances are cited. 
Capital cannot be profitably invested un- 
less steady labor can be secured to work 
it. While certain political agitators, pos- 
ing as labor leaders, notably one whom 
the constabulary have found it necessary 
on account of his criminal disregard of 
the public peace to arrest, are urging the 
native Filipinos to oppose the immigra- 
tion of Chinese and to insist upon more 
and more wages with fewer hours of 
labor, practically all of the more thought- 
ful and more patriotic Filipinos, as well 
as the American and European residents, 
are convinced that the islands cannot de- 
velop without the assistance of outside 
labor. They are willing to pav wages 
much higher than obtained under Span- 
ish rule. They are willing to pay as 
high wages as can be paid and still per- 
mit reasonable competition with Hong- 
kong, Singapore and other rival coun- 
tries in the East, but they wish the work 
to be done. 

It is not purposed by those who have 
the interests of the Filipinos most at 
heart that the Chinese should be admitted 
to the islands without restrictions. Were 
that to be done there is reason to believe 
that they would spread rapidly through 
the country, and as peddlers and mer- 
chants, through their greater thrift and 
business acuteness, would gradually 
draw the careless, improvident Filipino 
into their debt to so great an extent as 
to seriously hamper the possibilities for 
his development. On the other hand 
they should be encouraged to come to 
perform the work which should be done 
at once and which the Filipinos them- 
selves are unable or unwilling to do. 

Probably the best means to secure 
these ends would be as follows: 

1, Let a careful registration be made 
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of every Chinaman in the islands, and 
subject every new Chinaman introduced 
to a penalty if he is found away from 
his registered city or district of resi- 
dence. 

2. Permit employers to bring in 
Chinese laborers, skilled or unskilled, un- 
der contract for a short period, from 
three to five years. 

3. Compel these employers to give 
bonds for securing the proper care of the 
Chinese laborers, for their employment 
at the work specified in the contract, and 
for the return of each imported laborer 
to China at the expiration of the period 
of the contract, unless in the meantime 
special permission of the Government is 
secured to renew the contract. 

4. Appoint immigration officers to see 
that the law is rigidly enforced, both as 
regards the proper care and treatment 
of the Chinese coolie and the protection 
of the Filipinos against evasion of the 
contract by the coolie, who in many in- 
stances would probably be glad to run 
away and go elsewhere in the islands to 
become a regular inhabitant. 

5. In order to prevent the Philippines 
from becoming a mere half-way station 
care should be taken to prevent the Chi- 
nese from coming to the United States 
from the Philippines. 

A measure of this kind would seem 
to protect in every way the ultimate as 
well as the present interests of both Fili- 
pinos and Americans. Moreover, by af- 
fording an opportunity for the profitable 
investment of capital with the consequent 
development of the country through rail- 
roads, good highways, and better trans- 
portation facilities of all kinds, as well 
as for the opening and improvement of 
tobacco, rice and hemp plantations and 
the proper use of the rich timber and 
mineral resources of the islands, the Fili- 
pino land owners, and workmen as well, 
would be directly benefited. There 
would be a greater demand for the 
native products of the soil and of the 
seas, while the Filipinos who did not 
wish to engage in the heavy coolie labor 
would find much better opportunities 
than now for their services as coachmen. 
drivers, clerks, bookkeepers, or workmen 
of various kinds in positions whic! 
suit their taste. 

Truaca, N, Y, 





Hall Caine on the Free Library .Movement* 


[Mr. Caine has long been deeply interested in the free library movement. As a Manx legislator, and 
by his personal efforts, he was successful in inducing Andrew Carnegie to become the means of estab- 


lishing these institutions throughout the Isle of Man. 
Caine has offered to give the ground, or the books, for the library. 


Mr. Carnegie provided the buildings and Mr. 
From England, within the past few 


weeks especially, have come many expressions of adverse opinion bearing upon the averments that the 
intellectual power of any community is not increased by the very general reading of free library novels: 
that the authors, as individuals, restrict their own earning capacity if, indorsing the free library, 
they encourage the public to borrow books, instead of buying them; and generally, that the utilitarian 
value of the free library has been largely overestimated. Mr. Caine, upon request, has consented to 
express, through THE INDEPENDENT, his views on this vital subject—views which have been formed 
directly from his own observations and experiences.—EDITOR. ] 


HE interest of the man who lives 
by writing books that he may sell 
them might, perhaps, appear to 

conflict with the interest of a library that 
lives by lending books to people who 
might otherwise buy them. I do not, 
however, take the view that the public 
library and the trade of bookselling are 
in any serious degree antagonistic. I 
find that in the great centers of popula- 
tion, both in England and abroad, the 
public library and the bookseller’s shop 
keep pace together. Nowhere is_ the 
library movement more active than at 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, at Manchester 
and at Liverpool, and nowhere, in the 
provinces at all events, does the book- 
selling trade thrive so well. The same 
is true of America. When I was here 
last I noticed that the booksellers’ shops 
were most numerous and the trade in 
books most flourishing, even in a city 
like Boston, where they have built and 
are supporting out of the revenue a public 
library such as can hardly be found else- 
where in the world. So, perhaps, -the 
case of books is the exception to the rule 
expressed in the Shakespearean maxim 
that “Loan often loses both itself and 
friend.” 

In fact the public library is so strong 
a help to the sale of books that if any 
philanthropic millionaire wished to 
stimulate the sale of books in a district 
now showing a dead apathy to literature 
he could hardly do better than establish 
a public library. And, indeed, the rela- 
tions between the librarian and the book- 
seller appear to be like those of the two 
stage coachmen in the familiar story. 
A stage coach ran for many years be- 
tween two country towns without the 
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encouragement of a profitable traffic. 
Then, to everybody’s astonishment, a 
rival coach was started. Peoole said: 
“ What madness it was to start a second 
where the first could hardly live.” Never- 
theless flaring posters and other adver- 
tisements were forthwithissued ; ageneral 
spirit of rivalry sprang into life, and in 
a little while, to the surprise of the com- 
munity, the traffic of both coaches began 
to blaze like a forest fire. Then it turned 
out that the canny man who was the 
proprietor of the first stage coach had 
been the promotor and owner of the 
rival coach as well. 

Lord Roseberry, in an _ interesting 
speech, gave it as his opinion that the 
great work of public libraries is a coun- 
ter-irritant to an intellectual apathy whick 
he held to be the danger of the English 
nation at the present time. It would not 
have occurred to me that the free library 
movement played the part of mustard 
plaster to the sluggish body politic; and, 
with all deference to so high an author- 
ity who has so many better opportunities 
of forming a comprehensive judgment, | 
would make bold to say that the great 
success of the public libraries is rather 
a proof that the intellectual vigor of the 
nation is from within and not from with- 
out. Intellectual apathy would lead, by 
sure and speedy consequence, to the de- 
cline of literature; and the decline of 
literature would mean the decline of 
the nation—for, as Goethe says “ The 
two go pace and pace together.” But | 
do not think that the signs of the times 
point in that direction. There never was 
a period when books played so large a 
part in the life of England as now. 
Never before have so many books been 
sold. 

No one would venture to say that the 
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HALL CAINE ON FREE LIBRARY MOVEMENT 


first half of the ‘last century was not a 
period of great intellectual activity ; and 
yet there is the fact:that five hundred 
copies of Wordsworth’s “ Excursion ” 
satisfied the demand for that great book 
during the period of several years. The 
other day I had the curiosity to look up 
the statements that have been made pub- 
lic with regard to the sales of certain 
popular novelists of the past, while they 
were in the full tide of their fame, and 
I found that, as recently as 1860 or there- 
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abouts, when George Eliot and Charles 
Reade were at the hight of their vogue 
and Dickens and Thackeray were stil! 
the idols of the hour, the arrange- 
ments made with their publishers were 
based on calculations of sales that would 
not be considered adequate for any half 
dozen of the popular writers of our own 
time. 

“Oh, but,”’ people may say, “ the sale 
of popular books, chiefly sensational 
novels, is hardly a criterion of a nation’s 
intellectual activity.” That is, of course, 
unhappily true. But these practical fig- 
ures are the only tangible criterion we 
can ever hope to get. If the number of 
books made and the number sold can- 
not be accepted as a criterion of intel- 
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lectual activity, then literature must be 
in the same case with the man who 
thought he had a very reliable clock: 

“T have a very reliable clock,” he said. 
“When it strikes 10, it points to 12. 
Then I know it is half past one.” 

At all events the large sales of popular 
books are.as good a criterion of intel- 
lectual vitality as the large prices of un- 
popular books. As Dr. Johnson says: 
“ Books that are only known to collectors 
are bought because they are scarce, and 
they never would have been scarce if 
they had ever been esteemed.” 

“Oh, but,” it may be said again, “ these 
larger sales and more frequent publica- 
tions are only the result of a greatly in- 
creased population.” Without being a 
man of figures, I would venture to say 
that the increase in the population in 
England is hardly sufficient to account 
for the increase in the sales of books and 
periodicals. 

Another force has been at work, and if 
I were asked to name it I think I should 
say it was the Education Act, conceived 
and carried out by Mr. Forster. That 
great measure opened up a vast empire, 
a dark continent, which had been hither- 
to unknown to the makers of books. I 
attribute to its influence the recent 
growth of the literary profession and its 
steadily increasing prosperity. Litera- 
ture is one of the youngest of the pro- 
fessions ; and, notwithstanding the pas- 
sionate dehortations uttered against it. 
notwithstanding the many failures it has 
witnessed, it is now a good profession, 
even—to put it on its lowest ground— 
in respect to the earnings that may be 
gained from it. Think of the audience 
which the English author may now speak 
to. It is an audience more vast than 
could be put into the vastest theatre if 
it were kept open night after night for 
many years. Is there a profession in 
the world that offers greater temptations 
to ambition or pride, or vanity, or yet 
the nobler instincts that prompt a man to 
achievement? Thackeray used to say 
that he never knew a man of letters who 
was ashamed of his profession; and it 
may be forgiven even to the humblest 
literary journeyman to say that he would 
not change his calling for any wealth or 
any fame which any other calling in the 
world could bring him. 

Such a condition of the literary pro- 
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fession could hardly exist side by side 
with the intellectual apathy of the na- 
tion, but we may congratulate ourselves 
upon yet more obvious manifestations 
of the revived interest in intellectual 
things. During the past forty or fifty 
years the public press, which down to 
that time had been mainly political, has 
become largely literary as well. It must 
be abundantly evident to every reader 
of the great daily newspapers that books 
are now playing a larger part than ever 
before in the intellectual life of the na- 
tion. The publication of an important 
book’ is sometimes as much a piece of 
news as is the result of a political elec- 
tion. Indeed, it would not be rash to 
say that we are far from suffering from 
a literary apathy at present—that we are 
almost in danger of the worst evils of 
literary feverishness ; for there is no kind 
of literary puerility, no silly fancy, 
which may not hope to arrest attention 
somewhere. 

Let me give in a few words an illus- 
tration of the deeper interest in intellec- 
tual affairs which has shown itself in 
England within the past half century. It 
will be remembered that at the time of 
Tennyson’s death, at the end of 1892, the 
daily press of England and, indeed, the 
whole English speaking world, dealt 
with the event as one of universal im- 
portance. During the ten days preced- 
iu.g it the English newspapers—and not 
a few foreign ones—were filled with 
the name of the great man who was pass- 
ing away. While he lived we watched 
by his bed, marking every change in his 
condition ; and when he died we stood in 
his death chamber and were even allowed 
to look upon the moonlight as it rested 
on his grand old head. And, when the 
final page of his life’s record had to be 
filled up, we read the names of some two 
hundred out of more than twice two 
thousand mourners who followed him 
to his grave. It was right; it was fit; 
it-was glorious; it was the proper meed 
of his real greatness. 

But at that moment I had the curi- 
osity to inquire what attention had been 
given by the newspapers of forty-two 
years before to a man of something like 
the same genius—Wordsworth, Tenny- 
son’s predecessor in the laureateship. 
The revelation was a startling one. I 
found that Wordsworth also lay ten days 
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on his death bed; and during that time 
not a word about his condition appeared 
in any of the leading London news- 
papers. It was not until six days after 
the poet’s death that the Morning Post 
reprinted, in small type, a short obituary 
article published in a Cumberland paper 
announcing the tremendous event which 
had occurred in England so long before. 
Thus with two or three meager and be- 
lated announcements, without incidents 
or detail, direct reports or recollections, 
the great world of daily journalism was 
done with the greatest man of letters of 
his time. During this tardy duty to 
genius it went its way according to its 
wont, with floods of banquets for the 
promotion of savings banks, and torrents 
of ,speeches at protection dinners, all 
now dead and done with, as are most 
of the speakers who made them. 

Here is, I think, a practical illustra- 
tion of the deepening intellectual life of 
the nation within a period of forty-two 
years. And if the electric telegraph and 
the locomotive have been leading agents 
in bringing about the*change, we, may 
take added comfort from the fact that 
practical science is not the enemy. of 
literature, but its friend and ally. 

I can have no fear that this great 
movement fot the establishment of free 
libraries throughout the country will 
ever fail for want of intellectual sus- 
tenance; and, although it may be«true 
that novels are now the chief reading of 
the masses of the people, I fully believe 
that the time is near when no one will 
venture to make a reproach of that. I 
think I foresee the type of fiction in the 
near future that will be built upon the 
foundation of all the broad pioneering 
that is being done by the excellent writ- 
ers of our own day—not so much a na- 
tional novel as a novel embodying the 
romance of this romantic century. 

The passions of course will not be dif- 
ferent, and the stories will be funda- 
mentally the same. But both will be 
working in the atmosphere of the mar- 
velous, almost miraculous, changes 
which the face of the civilized world has 
undergone in less than fifty years. 
Stories of the chivalry of old days will 
never lose their charm, but the stories 
of the future will, I think, be directly 
occupied with the poetry, the pathos, the 
humor and, it may be, with the tragedy 
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that have come out of the mighty and 
mysterious forces of nature revealed to 
us within our day. In short, I make bold 
to predict that the novel of the twentieth 
century will tell the story of the nine- 
teenth. If the readers of the free libraries 
fifty years hence are mainly occupied 
with that study, they will be properly and 
worthily engaged. 

In opening a free library the doors 
are flung ajar of a great treasure house 
where the peculiarity is this: That every 
man may take, and yet none will find 
any less. Think what is being added 
to the wealth of the community—the 
thought, the poetry, the science, the 
romance of nearly all the ages. It is 
being gathered up and put into one room, 
and no man can be so poor that he may 
not be owner of it all. If a person hap- 
pen to step into one of the great free 
libraries in the poorer districts of Lon- 
don or Liverpool, or of any great city, 
he must have been touched by the 
thought that such places are the great 
comfort-houses of the poor man and poor 
woman. In winter, when the day is cold 
and chill, there they are who would 
otherwise be in the streets, without work 
and sometimes without food. But for 
a little while they are able to forget their 
hard necessities and to remember their 
other troubles no more. What if they 
are all, or nearly all, reading novels? 
The novelists are the magicians wafting 
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them, as on wings, out of their anxieties 
and sorrows. Some of them are away 
with Walter Scott among the hills of 
Scotland; and some of them are with 
ihackeray on the field of Waterloo; and 
some of them are with Dickens, tramp- 
ing the country lanes by the side of the 
grandfather and Little Nell. Some of 
them are rolling with laughter and some 
are choking with sobs; but all of them 
are carried out of themselves and out of 
their pitiful circumstances. And it is 
only their poor, pinched bodies that sit 
there, in their mean and meager gar- 
ments. 

Isn’t this a wonderful thing to do? 
You may be rich, but you cannot do it 
with money; you may stand in high 
places, but you cannot do it with power. 
You have done it with books, and books 
are the greatest force now existing in 
the world. Judged by its effect on man 
and on time, a great book is a far greater 
event than a great battle; and there is 
no book so poor but it has taken genera- 
tions of men to write it. A race has 
never been great without having great 
books. Sometimes the books have re- 
mained when the race has disappeared. 
The highest inheritance of our own race, 
the Anglo-Saxon race, is the inheritance 
of a great and glorious literature. And 
this is the birthright of every appren- 
ticed boy who speaks and reads his 
mother’s tongue. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Winnowing 


By Isaac Bassett Choate 


TRONG winds that blow 
Down from your hills of snow, 
Come forth 
From the caverns of the north, 
That, blowing so 
As you drive the winter snow, 
_As you drive the rain and the sleet, 
You may sweep freely o’er 
Our hillside threshing-floor, 
And may winnow the chaff from the 
Wheat. 


Strong winds of Fate, 
Forces inviolate, 
That sweep 
Over the land and the deep, 
That purify 
The Soul’s intellectual sky, 
And keep her dwelling sweet, 
Blow evermore 
About her threshing-floor, 
And winnow the chaff from the wheat 
Boston, Mass, 





The Autobiography 


of a Labor Leader 


By James H. Williams 


[Mr. Williams, as our readers will remember, has written before for THE INDEPENDENT, especially 


on the crimping system and the condition of the American sailors and ships. 


A sailor himself all 


his life, he early became impressed with the necessity of organizing the sailors into unions as the surest 
method of improving their condition, which to within very recently has been incredibly pitiable. 
The following article tells of his part in forming the International Seaman’s Union of America, which 
has raised the wages of seamen within four years nearly 50 per cent., placing them on a permanent 


basis and greatly reducing the power of the crimps. 


Credit for the present improved condition of 


the American sailor probably belongs to Mr. Williams more than any other man.—EDITOR.] 


DRIFTED into the labor movement 
as naturally as a ship goes with the 

tide or before a leading wind. I 

was originally endowed with a fair share 
of common sense, strong democratic 
tendencies and a sympathetic nature. I 
knew the tricks of my trade and sympa- 
thized with my associates in misfortune, 
whose sufferings I shared. I first. be- 
came identified with the labor move- 
ment at Calcutta, India. All I knew 


of trade union tactics at that time was 
what I had gleaned from time to time 
from newspaper reports of strikes, lock- 


outs, boycotts, labor riots, etc., and I 
must confess right here that I was not 
prejudiced in their favor. 

I had not yet had an opportunity to 
investigate the causes which lead to such 
unpleasant effects. I was only a sailor, 
and like most others of my class had a 
sublime and abiding reverence for law 
and order, and always bowed supinely 
to the rules promulgated by my masters. 

But there is always a point at which 
“patience ceases to be a virtue,” and 
where oppression becomes the parent of 
rebellion. So it was in my case. I had 
already endured the onerous exactions 
and cruel conditions of the unjust Amer- 
_ ican shipping system more than half 
my life and always noticed that the more 
I yielded the more I had to yield and the 
less thanks I got. I wanted to make a 
stand for what I considered my rights 
somehow, but did not know exactly how 
to proceed. 

I could hand, reef and steer, box the 
compass or send down a royal yard, but 
I knew nothing of trade union principles. 
The conditions existing at Calcutta at 
that time were certainly not calculated to 
redound to the sailor’s best interests. 

As individuals we were powerless 
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against the crimps who infested the port 
and who, owing to the indifference of 
the officials, continued to deprive us of 
our rights and our earnings from voy- 
age to voyage with monotonous regu- 
larity. 

I had often observed in hoisting a 
topsail we all pulled, not only in the same 
direction, but in unison and with the 
same purpose—to raise the yard. This 
idea set me thinking. If by concerted 
effort we could raise a topsail yard, why 
could we not raise our wages by the 
same method ? 

I consulted with some of my ship- 
mates and we decided to write to Eng- 
land for permission to establish a branch 
of the Amalgamated Sailors’ and Fire- 
men’s Union in Calcutta. 

We also asked the president of the 
Board of Trade in London to have the 
rules of the board enforced in Calcutta. 
Both requests were granted. 

After a short but rather exciting 
period of agitation we succeeded in in- 
ducing a majority of the seamen in port 
to enroll in the union. 

The sailors’ chaplain at Calcutta then 
was the Reverend Father Hopkins, a 
Church of England minister; and since 
none of our members could or would 
accept the position we elected him sec- 
retary. 

Father Hopkins had manifested much 
interest in our cause and entered heartily 
into all our plans. He always counseled 
us to confine our arguments among the 
“black legs ” to moral suasion, and we 
always did, tho sometimes with the as- 
sistance of a hardwood club. 

Father Hopkins had two assistant 
missionaries to assist nim in his work 
among the seamen and he permitted them 
to act as walking delegates for the union. 
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Sailors, as a rule, are prejudiced 
against “sky pilots” and “devil dodg- 
ers.” So it was that shortly after the 
leading spirits of the movement had left 
the port the organization began to de- 
cline, and when I returned to Calcutta 
two years afterward it had degenerated 
into a guild. 

A sky pilot is all right in a pulpit, but 
it takes a laborer to run a trade union. 
Altho, indirectly, I have devoted some 
of my attention to all seamen’s unions, 
my direct labors among seafaring men 
have been confined to the men sailing 
on this coast. “ The Atlantic Coast Sea- 
men’s Union” was organized in 1889. 
At that time I was homeward bound 
from a deep water voyage, and first 
heard of the movement at Demerara, B. 
G. On reaching the coast I made in- 
quiries concerning the condition, pur- 
poses and policy of the union, and after 
consideration I decided to become a 
member. 

I first came into prominence in 1893. 
In the early part of that year the sailors 
had succeeded, through the power of 
organization, in raising their wages from 
$16 to $30 per month, but they had made 
the mistake of utilizing the crimps as 
their principal organizers. 

In December I reached Boston and 
found that there was a strike on. The 
shipowners and crimps had decided that 
$18 per month was enough for a man 
before the mast and that $2 for the 
chance was about the right figure. 
Later on the wages were further reduced 
to $16 per month, and the shipping fee 
accordingly raised to $3. 

I shall never forget that terrible win- 
ter siege. At the beginning our finances 
were low, but as the shipowners were 
obliging enough to lay up about 50 per 
cent. of their tonnage so that union men 
would not have to work, and managed to 
sail the remainder with scabs, we were 
soon. in sore straits. Then it was we 
perceived the folly of temporizing with 
our enemies. 

We had a large meeting room at 152 
Commercial Street. Besides the meeting 
room and office we had two large upper 
floors. From the middle of December, 
1893, until the toth of March, 1894, 
there were from 200 to 300 sailors 
sleeping on the hard, bate floors ang 
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benches every night. So many hungry 
men were hard to control, and somehow, 
altho our secretary was a good man, I 
gradually and unconsciously assumed ac- 
tual charge of the situation. 

The winter was an unusually severe 
one even for New England, and many 
others beside sailors were suffering from 
want. Soup kitchens and bean foundries 
were opened at various points in the 
poorer quarters of the city, and I often 
walked for miles through banks of snow 
in the piercing wind to find the place 
where I could get the largest plate of 
beans or the largest bowl of soup for a 
nickel. 

I took a leading part in all the many 
meetings we held that winter, and, as a 
rule, my advice was adopted. Mass meet- 
ings were held almost daily to keep up 
the enthusiasm of the men. The crowd 
was divided into squads of four. Every 
morning each squad would separate, each 
man going in a different direction to see 
what he could bum. In the evening 
when the squads assembled each man 
was to share with the other members of 
his squad whatever he had found, bor- 
rowed or stolen. Persuasion committees 
were organized to watch and report, and 
intimidate scabs. A “hall” committee 
was appointed to preserve order in the 
hall at night and no one could gain ad- 
cission after 10 p.m. Each member was 
required to assist in keeping the hall 
clean. 

Thus we struggled along, until long 
before spring we had succeeded in prac- 
tically tying up the shipping of the port. 
The crimps tried in every way to con- 
tinue their business and we tried in every 
way to circumvent them. 


There was, one crimp who was par- 


ticularly obnoxious to us. He was the 
most persistent and unprincipled scoun- 
drel of them all. He kept a boarding 
house and was also a shipping agent—a 
double headed jackal. He owned a horse 
and wagon and was in the habit of put- 
ting crews on board vessels at night. I 
decided to put a stop to his night work 
and I did. 

I induced a chum of mine to go to this 
man’s house and board a few days, get 
the bearings of the house and report to 
me from time to time what was going 
on. One bitter cold evening my chum 
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reported that a crew of scabs was to be 
sent away after midnight to join a vessel 
lying at South Boston. I told him to 
get the key to the barn. While he was 
gone I went to the office and took a slung 
shot from the desk and putting it in my 
pocket returned to my chum, who had 
in the meantime got the key. Then I 
went after a hammer and cold chisel. 
We unlocked the stable door and went 
in. After some difficulty we got the 
horse’s shoes off. These we took, with 
the harness and threw over the dock. 
Next I took a wrench and slacked up 
the nuts on the wagon wheels, leaving 
them just on a thread. Then we locked 
the door. My chum returned: the key 
to its place and went to bed. The cold 
was intense, but I waited patiently out- 
side the stable until about half past one 
before Mr. B. came out to harness his 
horse. When he missed his harness his 
rage was really pathetic and his pro- 
fanity was so extreme that I almost 
fancied I could smell brimstone. While 
he was invoking all the blessings of per- 
dition on the sailors’ union I was nearly 
exploding with merriment. 

He did not notice his horse’s hoofs nor 
his wagon wheels until he left the stable, 
when his wagon got shipwrecked and he 
found himself and six scabs and two big 
policemen: sitting on an ice patch at a 
spot where I had accidentally thrown 
several buckets of water the night be- 
fore. 

This was only one of the many tricks 
we played on the crimps that winter, 
but it is illustrative of our methods. 

Mr. C. A. Walker was secretary of 
our union at that time, and he often 
urged me to accept an official position in 
the organization, but I declined. On 
March Ist, 1894, the sailors of Boston 
made a demand for an increase of $10 
per month in wages and the abolition of 
shipping fees. The struggle was short 
but bitter, and there were many broken 
heads before we were through. In ten 
days, however, we won. 

In April, 1894, I went to Providence, 
R. I., where we had a branch in charge 
of Mr. Horace Atkinson. On the day 
of my arrival Mr. Atkinson showed me a 
telegram from our New York agent ad- 
vising him that a crew had been sent to 
his port from New York, at $7 per month 
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below the regular wages. Next morn- 
ing a committee was sent to the depot 
to intercept them, but failed. The men 
and their baggage were taken on board 
and the vessel, being light, hauled out 
into the stream. About midnight that 
night Mr. Atkinson and I went out in a 
small boat to “ pull” the scabs. It was 
an ideal night for such a venture. There 
was not a breath of wind, the water was 
smooth and drizzling rain was falling. 
There was no moon. 

We pulled quietly alongside the 
schooner, and after much difficulty I 
climbed over her rail at the port fore rig- 
ging and dropped on deck right abreast 
the forecastle door. Mr. Atkinson re- 
mained in the boat. 

It was a very hazardous undertaking, 
as I knew the captain and mate were 
keeping. watch on the poop and would 
not hesitate to shoot me if I was discov- 
ered. Besides I knew that when I gained 
the forecastle I would have six men to 
deal with single-handed. 

Darkness favored me and I gained the 
forecastle unobserved. When I got in- 
side the six seamen were all asleep in 
their bunks. I awoke them and at once 
began to stow their clothing in their can- 
vas bags. They wanted to know what I 
was doing. I told them that there was a 
fleet of boats alongside loaded with 
union men and that I had been sent on 
board as a committee to notify them that 
unless they went quietly with me a com- 
mittee of twenty would be sent on board 
to drag them out. 

They took the bluff and proceeded to 
pack up with my assistance. As fast as 
the bags were ready I lowered them over 
the side one by one into the boat, where 
Mr. Atkinson received them. The men 
followed, and as we had a gun in the 
rowboat they made no disturbance while 
we rowed toward the shore. The next 
day the vessel shipped a crew of union 
men. 

On July 2d, 1894, I was elected dele- 
gate at Philadelphia, Pa., while Mr. At- 
kinson was elected business agent at the 
same port. We had a strike while I was 
there and won it in a week. 

During the strike I organized a per- 
suasion committee, consisting of six of 
the best fighting men I could find—the 
worst cards in the pack. Whenever we 
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learned that a non-union crew was to be 
signed we would go round the other way 
and waylay them. They were seldom 
eager to ship when our committee was 
through arguing with them. 

Shortly after the strike was over I was 
sent to New York with instructions to 
close up the branch. New York had 
been a drain on our resources for a long 
time and had never paid running ex- 
penses. 

On my way to New York I deter- 
mined not to close the branch, as directed 
by headquarters, but to organize the 
sailors instead. I could not bear to haul 
down the union’s colors and become the 
leader of an unconditional surrender. 

I have always been proud of that de- 
cision, for the years ..at have passed by 
now witness the sple:.did condition of 
o.. union at this por:. The shipping of 
the port is now practically in the hands 
of the union and at least 95 per cent. of 
the coasting sailors are members of it. 
Besides this we have formed a Marine 
Firemen’s Union and have already en- 
rolled more than 2,000 marine firemen. 


lt now requires a large staff of officers to 
conduct the business of the union and no 
one is allowed to ship except through our 
offices, of which there are now four. And 


still the good work goes on. In 1894 
there were but fcr branches on the At- 
lantic Coast. Now there are eleven, 
while our International Union embraces 
some 35 locals controlled from three 
headquarters. and still the good work 
goes on and will continue to go on until 
we have a union as wide as the world is 
round, so that the sailor can be assured 
of good treatment, good wages and 
equitable conditions at any place where 
fortune sends him. 

In January, 1899, I went to Baltimore, 
and arriving there with 19 cents in my 
pocket, succeeded, after a hard struggle, 
i.. organizing the sailors of that port, and 
w- have a good, substantial branch there 
now. 

I have been instrumental in breaking 
up the gangs of organized crimps at New 
York, Baltimore and Norfolk, and have 
done a large share of the work which 
preceded the enactment of the new ship- 
ping law by Congress in 1898. I was 
greatly assisted in this work by the So- 
cial Reform Club of New York, and my 
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connection with the club was a liberal 
education to me, and I shall always re- 
member my association with it as the 
pleasantest and most useful period of my 
life. ; 

In May, 1895, I was sent to Albany 
and appeared before a Senate Committee 
having charge of a bill to protect seamen 
in New York Harbor, and in April, 1902, 
I was sent to Washington with a dele- 
gation to protest against the re-enact- 
ment by Congress of the Seamen’s Im- 
prisonment Bill, introduced by Mr. 
Allen, of Maine, last January. 

At present I am an ex-officer of the 
union, but expect eventually to return’ td 
harness. It seems to be my life’s work. 

Dear reader, before you proceed to 
criticise these confessions, pause to in- 
vestigate and do not condemn until you 
know. 

If the shipowners and crimps would 
be as frank with you as I have been you 
might be disposed to alter your opinions 
in our favor. A conflict between labor 
and capital is an industrial war and I 
have never resorted to any unfair meth- 
ods unless I thought the ends justified 
the means. 

If it were not for oppression there 
would be no unions, and if it were not 
for Satan there would be no churches. 

On Christmas Day when you sit before 
your cheerful fire at your loaded board, 
surrounded by your smiling wife and 
smiling children, with a prospect of a 
comfortable bed and sweet repose, please 
give a thought to the brave and generous 
men who must forego their own comfort 
that you may enjoy these blessings. _ 

Think of the noble, hardy men who at 
that moment are rushing down through 
the Roaring Forties, facing the rigors 
and desolation of Cape Horn, running 
their “ Easting ” down or pounding their 

leeding hands on frozen canvas off 
stormy Labrador. 

The sailor is the half-brother of the 
world and that nation is wisest which 
best protects him. He has no wife to 
plead nor children to cry for him, there- 
fore little is known about him. 

Our merchant marine is our first line 
of defense. Protect your sailors and you 
need have no fear of a foreign invader 
reaching your shores. You may rest se- 
cure in the thought that all your posses- 
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sions are safe and that all your wants 
will be supplied, for the sailor is the er- 
rand boy of the world. 

The rule of the sea is the survival of 


the fittest, and no man will long continue 
to follow the sea unless he is able to 
fight. 


New Yor« Ciry. 


The Crusade of Civilization in the Holy Land 


By the Rev. Arthur J. Brown, D.D. 


{Dr. Brown has recently returned from a trip around the world under the auspices of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions, of which he is one of the secretaries.—Ep1TOoR. ] 


HILE the world is watching the 
noisier readjustments in China 
and South Africa a mighty 

struggle is silently going on in ancient 
Syria, Palestine and Asia Minor. The 
modern crusader is not a knightly cava- 
lier, but the spirit of a new civilization, 
and it is slowly but surely accomplishing 
what the warrior failed to accomplish. 
Tho the Sultan is an absolute despot, it 
is notorious that he lives in constant fear 
of revolution and assassination. His 
empire is a seething mass of hostile peo- 
ples who hate one another with all the 
rancors of race, country and religion. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the so- 
called nominal Christian sects are the on- 
ly ones who are inimical to the Sultan. 
The word “ Turk,” like the word “ Chris- 
tian,” covers many discordant factions in 
this part of the world. In Turkey in 
Asia the “Turks” are chiefly Arabs, 
Kurds, Circassians banished from the 
Caucasus, and the Ottomans proper, or 
Osmanlis, who are most numerous in 
Anatolia, and who, in their country vil- 
lages, uncorrupted by city life, are often 
peaceful, industrious and courteous, tho 
with a latent savagery which religious 
fanaticism can easily rouse. But in Eu- 
ropean Turkey the typical Turks are Al- 
banians and Slavs, with an admixture of 
Ottomans, who in their contact with other 
races have lost their native virtues and 
developed their native vices till they have 
become adepts in intrigue, cruelty and 
lust. The Ottoman Turks number alto- 
gether only about 9,000,000, or one-third 
of the population of the Empire (exclud- 
ing the merely nominal possessions in 
Africa). Nearly all the other tribes, par- 
ticularly the Arabs, Kurds, Albanians 
and Slavs, resent the domination of the 
Ottomans. Among these elements in and 


about Constantinople are many reckless, 
ambitious and fairly intelligent men who 
chafe under the harsh and reactionary 
rule of the Ottoman Abdul Aziz, and who 
have a kind of organization popularly 
known as the “ Young Turkish Party.” 
The frightened occupant of the Yildiz 
Palace well knows that these plotters are 
his deadliest enemies and that, acting as 
they do within the Turkish and Moslem 
lines, they are able to do him tenfold 
more harm than the comparatively few 
Christians whose mutual hatreds prevent 
any possible combination of their warring 
sects. 

The policy of exclusion which the Sul- 
tan so strenuously desires is, however, be- 
coming more and more impossible. Fast 
steamers bring throngs of Europeans and 
travelers to crowd the hotels of Constanti- 
nople, Beirut, Ras Baalbek, Damascus, 
Jaffa and Jerusalem. The white tents of 
the English and American visitor dot the 
valleys of the interior. Projected rail- 
roads already gridiron the map. The first 
railway concession for this part of Asia 
was granted in 1856 for a line from 
Smyrna to Aidin. Other lines were 
built from Smyrna to Manisa, from Con- 
stantinople to Nicomedia, and from Mer- 
sin to Adama. These lines were con- 
structed by English and French syndi- 
cates, and were so short that they were 
of only local importance. But in 1888 
the Germans vigorously took up the ques- 
tion of railroads in Asiatic Turkey and 
formed the Anatolian Railway Company, 
which received a concession to repair the 
standard line from Haidai Pasha to Ismid 
and extend it to Angora, which was 
reached in December, 1892. The follow- 
ing year a new company managed to ob- 
tain another permit, under which it 
pushed the line to Konia by 1896. Sub- 
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sequent German efforts to get permission 
to continue the road were strongly op- 
posed by Russia and several other Euro- 
pean Powers But, one by one, German 
persistence overcame all obstacles. The 
Sultan himself began to see strategic 
advantages to himself in the proposed 
through line, and in November, 1900, a 
convention was signed which guaranteed 
to the Anatolian Railway Company the 
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tion, but it will so shorten the journey 
from Europe to India that it will have 
far-reaching consequences for that teem- 
ing continent as well as for Asia Minor 
and Mesopotamia. It is not surprising 
that the other European Powers, and 
England in particular, are highly excited 
and that warships have been hurrying to 
Koweit, the desired terminus. Pending 
the settlement of the controversy as to 
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right to build the road to Baghdad and 
on to the Persian Gulf. 

This railroad will effect a tremendous 
revolution in the hoary East. Think of 
a railroad running from Constantinople 
through the heart of Asia Minor, tra- 
versing the Karamanian plateau, the 
Taurus Mountains and Cilician valleys, 
descending the plain of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, passing Haran, Nineveh 
(Mosul), Baghdad and ancient Babylon, 
and ending on the tide waters of the Ara- 
bian Sea! That road will not only open 
up a vast region once famous for its fer- 
tility, and still susceptible of high cultiva- 


the political status of that port the tem- 
porary terminus is fixed at Basra. 
Another line is being constructed from 
Haifa, through Galilee to Damascus, with 
Baghdad for an expected terminus. I 
drove for hours within sight of the road- 
bed which a French company has already 
made from Zahleh nearly to Hums and 
which will be pushed on to Aleppo. Still 
more significant is the projected line from 
Damascus southward to Mecca, so that 
the myriads of pilgrims to the Holy City 
of Islam will ere long journey by rail. 
Trains are already running from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem and from Beirut to Damascus, 
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The short road from Mersin to Adama is 
ultimately to form a junction with the 
Anatolian Company’s trunk line from 
Constantinople to Baghdad, while the 
two roads from Smyrna, one French and 
the other English, also expect to reach 
the Baghdad road. 

Russia, however, is by no means dis- 
posed to leave railroad building in Asiatic 
Turkey to her rivals. M. Victor Bérard, 
of Paris, happily characterizes the French 
and English lines constructed between 
1856 and 1886 as railroads of penetration, 
the German lines begun in 1886 as rail- 
roads of transit and the Russian lines as 
railroads of occupation. The concessions 
that Russia has wrung from the 
Sultan throw a strong light upon 
her politico-military ambitions in this 
part of the world and her de- 
termination to have all needful facilities 
for promptly sending troops where they 
can do the most good in an emergency. 
She has obtained the exclusive right to 
build and operate all railroads in the vil- 
layets of Trebizond and Erzrim, and the 
promise that only Turks shall be given 
rights to construct railroads in the vil- 
layet of Sivas. As Trebizond is the 
nearest port to Armenia, and Erzriim is 
a powerful military and commercial cen- 
ter of the interior on the direct road from 
Tiflis and Kars, and as Sivas is the con- 
verging point of roads from Erzrim on 
the east, Samstin on the Black Sea on the 
north, Angora and Constantinople on the 
west, Harpiit and Mardin on the south- 
east, Marash and Payas on the Gulf of 
Alexandretta on the south, and Konia on 
the southwest,—the strategic significance 
of Russia’s concessions is easily under- 
stood. As M. Bérard says: 


“‘ Russia compels in this way the future pos- 
session or the surveillance of all-the lines 
necessary for the occupation of Great Armenia. 
She does not demand the immediate concession 
of the smallest piece of line. She is methodical 
in her enterprises.” 


While any one can see that the French 
buildings in Jerusalem are more impos- 
ing than any purely religious purpose ne- 
cessitates, the Russian quarter is such a 
veritable fortress in size and strength, and 
the lofty Belvedere Tower which crowns 
the Mount of Olives is so unmistakably 
adapted to military signaling for nearly 
all that part of Palestine, that no one, ex- 
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cept diplomats and idiots, doubts that 
Russia is preparing for a day when she 
expects, in Napoleon’s phrase, that 
“ Providence will be on the side of the 
heaviest battalions.” 

While, therefore, the Far Eastern 
question in China, Japan and Korea has 
diverted popular attention from the East- 
ern question in Turkey, it will be seen 
that all the elements of the latter still exist 
and that the Powers most interested are 
more or less quietly at work on the old 
ground. Russia is moving steadily and 
inflexibly around the Black Sea, and the 
other Powers are desperately trying to 
checkmate her before she commands the 
Dardanelles, where her enormous arma- 
ments would jeopardize England at 
Egypt and the gateway to India and be 
so dangerously close to the coast lines of 
Greece, Austria, Italy and France, as well 
as North Africa, that the Mediterranean 
as well as the Black Sea would practically 
be a Russian lake. Germany is concerned 
because, tho having no coast line that 
would be exposed, she sees that such Rus- 
sian ascendency would destroy the bal- 
ance of power and menace all Europe, 
because she has large commercial inter- 
ests in Syria and Palestine, and because, 
when the breakup comes, Germany wants 
her share. She is therefore straining 
every nerve to strengthen herself in Pal- 
—_— and Syria and Asia Minor gener- 
ally. 

France, with the powerful aid of Ro- 
man Catholic priests, monks, nuns and 
Jesuits, is so entrenching herself in Sy- 
ria that she would probably get that re- 
gion in any distribution of spoils. The 
French position, however, has been se- 
riously weakened within recent months. 
The Berlin Conference in 1878 recog- 
nized France as Protector of Catholic 
Missions in the East, and France high- 
ly prizes the prestige and opportunity this 
gave her. However anti-clerical her 
statesmen may be at home they are zealous 
Romanists in Asia, forthis privilege makes 
every Roman Catholic priest, irrespective 
of nationality, an ally of France. But not 
long ago, Germany demanded and ob- 
tained from the Sublime Porte the right 
to direct protection of her own subjects, 
Catholic and Protestant alike. Now 
Italy has secured the same right for her 

ople in Turkey, and as there are no 
ed Catholic Russians or Americans 
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in Turkey, and very few English, France 
finds her importance in the diplomatic 
circle in Constantinople seriously dimin- 
ished. Meanwhile I. Zangwill remarks: 


“As to what will be the paramount Power 
politically, my own opinion is that the Turk- 
ish Empire will long remain to the Turk, for 
before the Holy Places of Islam could fall 
into the hands of the infidel the countless mil- 
lions of Islam, black, white and negroid, in 
North Africa, in India, in China, in the Sa- 
hara, in the Soudan, already secretly organ- 
ized, would unite in one of the bloodiest Holy 
Wars in history. The Sultan will always be 
at least the suzerain of Palestine.” 


This, however, is rather far-fetched. The 
Mohammedans of China and India know 
little and care less about the Sultan of 
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Turkey. When in Shanghai, China, a 
representative of the Sultan referred to 
him as the spiritual sovereign of all true 
Moslems, a Moslem soldier in the British 
army sturdily replied : “ We know no sov- 
ereign but the King of England.” It is 
more probable that the Sultan’s success 
in maintaining his position will be due in 
the future, as it has been in the past, to the 
jealousies of his foes rather than to the 
support of his friends, if indeed he has 
any friends. The most universally hated 
monarch in the world will be fairly secure 
in his “ bad eminence ” as long as he can 
continue to play Englishmen against Rus- 
sians, Frenchmen against Germans, 
Druze against Maronite, and Latin 
against Greek. 

New York Cry, 


Horticulture 


By Edward J. Wickson 


ProFEssoR OF AGRICULTURAL PRACTICE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


HE singularly interesting communi- 
cation by Dr. C. A. White, of 
Washington, in the INDEPENDENT 

of October 16th, in which he announces 
his theory of the origin of species by 
mass-mutation will be widely hailed by 
horticulturists as a perfectly satisfactory 
explanation of phenomena which they 
have often observed and which have in 
many instances been described in the 
public press. Mass-mutation has evi- 
dently been a besetting evil of Washing- 
ton seeds for a generation or more. Dis- 
appointed farmers all over the country, 
who have found Congressional seeds 
labeled choice cabbage, cauliflower, 
broccoli, radish, etc., yielding quite uni- 
formly a very poor article of turnips, 
may now exculpate Congressmen or so- 
called “ rascally seed contractors,” who 
were thought to have swindled them. 
Evidently it was all the work of mass- 
mutation, which is so strong a force in 
the District of Columbia. 

But, seriously, horticulturists will be 
very slow to believe that so fixed and 
trustworthy a variety as the Acme 
tomato has been guilty of such pranks 
as Dr. White describes. It has, as he 
says, proved of singular truth to its type 


and it has held a leading place in culti 
vation for a quarter of a century because 
of that fact. If there were in it such a 
strong tendency to mass-mutation as Dr. 
White’s experiments would indicate, it 
would have been ascertained long ago. 
Millions of acres of it have been grown 
since its introduction and, tho there 
may have been degeneration where 
proper selection has been neglected, the 
surety that one will get Acmes from Acme 
seed is still the basis of large commercial 
enterprises. From a horticultural point 
of view it is simply incredible that whole 
plantations should change uniformly and 
simultaneously to another tomato so dis- 
tinct as to merit differentiation as a new 
species. The horticulturist can only sus- 
pect that by some oversight another pack- 
age of tomato seed entered Dr. White’s 
seed box and that it remained there to 
furnish even a second sowing; was, in 
fact, twice mistaken for Acme seed and 
twice brought forth its own kind. Of 
course this will seem to Dr. White alto- 
gether impossible and it can only be 
urged, in the face of his evident effort 
for accuracy, that proverbially accidents 
will intrude in the best regulated affairs. 
The horticulturist must protest against 
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the theory of mass-mutation as against 
all the history of his art, as affording a 
shelter for all schemes of rascality in 
the seed trade and as shattering the very 
foundations of industry and enterprise 
in horticultural lines. However the 
scheme may appear to biologists, it must 
be avoided by horticulturists so long as 
there is any avenue of escape. Nothing 
short of the fullest demonstration can be 
even tentatively accepted. 

Then is not the theory of mass-muta- 
tion fatal to the mutation theory itself? 


The Capture 
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Dr. White seems to think not, but my 


impression is that it is irrational. The 
mutation theory is a perfectly reasonable 
conception, and I believe that Mr. Luther 
Burbank has long anticipated Professor 
de Vries in its demonstration and has 
worked widely along the line that he has 
so carefully explored, but mass-mutation 
is a revolution in plant growth which 
destroys all the tenets of individualism 
upon which the mutation theory so 
strongly rests. 
Berkecey, Cac. 


of Kavandish 


By Beatrice E. Rice 


R. and Mrs. James Van Ness Kav- 
andish sat peacefully and there- 
fore happily at table in their 

“charming little apartment” on lower 
Fifth Avenue. A glittering brass coffee 
pot bubbled at Mrs. K.’s right hand, dif- 
fusing a delicious aroma through its in- 
dependently tip-tilted spout, while before 
her liege lord a form of ice-cream re- 
posed in toothsome chilliness, flanked by 
a bowl of fruit and plate of petits fours, 
the whole indicating that dessert had just 
been served. 

“TI think,” remarked Mrs. Kavandish, 
otherwise Agatha, breaking in upon the 
serene conjugal contentment, “it is per- 
fectly horrid our having but one stairway 
in this building. Every other apartment 
house in town with any pretensions what- 
ever has two stairways—one for servants’ 
things and the other for guests.” She 
emphasized her final remark by dropping 
into both little shell-like cups cubes of 
sugar and slowly melting them with a 
stream of amber coffee. Then passing 
one to her husband and taking a bird-like 
sip from the other, she continued: 
“Everything from a caller to a dustpan 
either walks up the stairs or rides up in 
the elevator.” 

“ How truly intelligent,” said Mr. K. 
with an imbecilic attempt at jocularity, 
“I didn’t know a dustpan could walk.” 

Agatha gave him a scathing look, and 
proceeded: “ Yesterday Mrs. Caleb De 
Grassy-Thompson arrived with a case of 

r. ” 


“Very thoughtful and generous of 
her, I’m sure,” interrupted Mr. K., still 
bent upon flippancy. “I always thought 
she had a weakness for me, as well as for 
the exhilarating beverage you say she 
brought.” 

“ Don’t, James.” Agatha’s delicate eye- 
brows were raised in expostulating 
arches and the corners of her mouth 
drooped pityingly. “Don’t attempt to 
be humorous after dinner. It sets very 
ill upon you. She came up, as I say, ac- 
companied by a case of beer, two milk 
jars, a bull terrier and a grocer boy. The 
terrier snarled and showed his teeth; the 
grocer boy’s basket tore some lace on her 
gown, and a 

“Umh!” ejaculated her husband, his 
voice rendered somewhat indistinct by 
a too generous mouthful of cream, 
“Sounds something like that nursery 
rime: ‘The dog began to bite the cat, 
the cat began to drink the milk.’ ” 

“ James, you are extremely rude.” 

“Well, Agatha, I can’t help it. You 
women make me absolutely weary some- 
times. Why, you make a commotion 
over every little thing and quite overlook 
those of more importance. Now, I’ve 
ridden up and down in the lift with that 
terrier ever since we’ve been in the build- 
ing, and he wouldn’t hurt a fly. I'll take 
another half cup, please—there, that’s 
enough. I guess the snarls and show- 
ing of teeth were a product of your 
friend Mrs. Caleb Hyphen’s imagina- 
tion.” 
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“ You quite misunderstand me, James. 
I’m not finding fault with the terrier,” 
said Agatha, who had a fondness for 
dogs. “I simply say there should be 
two stairways.” 

“ Well,” answered her husband with a 
provoking air of superiority, “I could 
live here a lifetime and the little matter 
of a second staircase would never disturb 
my night’s rest.” 

Burr-rrr-r-r-ting, ting! sounded the 
electric bell on the door behind his chair. 

“Come in!” called Agatha, and in re- 
sponse the door slowly opened and a hall 
boy entered, bearing two cards on a 
salver. 

“*Mr. and Mrs. Henry Seaton,’” she 
read aloud in an awed tone of voice. 
“My gracious! James, what shall we 
do?” 

“Well, I can’t see them this evening, 
that’s all there is to it.” He pushed away 
his saucer of half finished ice with an im- 
patient gesture. “ They'll talk forever 
if you ask them up here, and besides I’ve 
got to leave this house in a few minutes. 
Best say we are out; that will simplify 
matters.” 

“ Yes, we shall have to be out.” Aga- 
tha peered into the cream jug and took a 
hurried inventory of the table, while But- 
tons relaxed so far as to smile sympa- 
thetically. 

“ Here,” said Mr. K., with much un- 
looked for decision, “take these cards 
down again and say that Mr. and Mrs. 
Kavandish are out.” 

“ All right, sir,” the disturber of peace 
seized the bits of pasteboard and fled 
away, only to return with renewed grav- 
ity, and announce with a demoniac 
chuckle “the lady and gentleman say 
they will wait in the reception room until 
Mr. and Mrs. Kavandish return.” 

“Mercy on us! I might have known 
that’s just what they would do. And 
what did you tell them?” asked Agatha, 
the brass sides of the coffee pot reflecting 
her dismayed countenance in a ludicrous 
oval depicting horror in every line. 

“TI said,” answered the boy slowly, 
“that you might not be home until to- 
morrer, but they jist looked at each other 
and said they’d wait.” 

“ Where are they sitting?” The ques- 
tion seemed anticipated by the messenger, 
for he answered with unusual glibness, 
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“Where they can see everything going 
out or coming in. One’s at the window 
and the other’s close to the door as she 
can git.” 

Agatha groaned aloud. “ What will 
you do, James?” She cast a despairing 
glance at her husband as the door closed 
for the second time on Buttons. “ There’s 
only the cellar and the coal-hole left.” 

“This is a fix!” exclaimed her com- 
panion in misery, rising from his chair 
as if that heretofore comfortable seat had 
suddenly become electrified. He thrust 
his hands deep into the pockets of his 
trousers and strode to the window in 
vain hopes of discovering an exit. “TI 
promised Butler I’d positively meet him 
at the Grand Central by 7.30 p.m. The 
train leaves for Chicago at 7.35, and it’s 
now just 7 o'clock.” He examined first 
the fat-faced clock, placidly ticking off 
the minutes, on the bric-a-brac cabinet, 
then his own watch. 

“ They are so queer ; they’d be as angry 
as could be if they discovered us to be 
in when we said we were out, otherwise 
I would go right down and explain mat- 
ters.” Agatha’s fair forehead was puck- 
ered into threadlike lines of anxiety. 

“ That’s right, Mrs. Lot,” scoffed Mr. 
K., “do by all means look backward in- 
stead of going ahead. Now will you 
kindly tell me why you didn’t think of 
seeing them and explaining things in the 
first place?” 

“You seem to forget, James, that you 
impulsively settled the whole affair your- 
self.” 

“Well, while you are thinking and 
talking about those everlasting Seatons, 
how about Butler?” fairly roared her 
usually calm and optimistic husband. 
“ The placing of those bonds means thou- 
sands of dollars to each of us, and he re- 
lies entirely upon me to make the deal.” 

Agatha wrung her hands, distractedly, 
and gazed about the room in search of an 
inspiration. “ Yes,” she said, “and to 
offend the Seatons means they will leave 
the share of their property originally in- 
tended for me to some charitable organi- 
zation.” 

“Let ’em leave it and be hanged! I 
guess I’m able to support my own wife 
without their aid. They can endow a re- 
treat for senile beetle-bugs or idiotic cat- 
erpillars for all me.” 
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“If we only had not eaten all the ice- 
cream we could have asked them up,” 
said Agatha, irrelevantly passing over 
the hanging of her god-parents and 
treating the insults hurled at their phil- 
anthropic endeavors with apparent un- 
concern. “ That is the trouble of having 
meals served by a caterer.” 

“It’s a very good way—the best. No 
confounded servants with low masses out 
and high tempers in. Anyhow you were 
the one to——” 

“Oh, don’t stop to argue! ” cried Aga- 
tha, “let us think! think!! think!!!” 
She ran her be-ringed fingers into the 
waving masses of hair adorning her fore- 
head and scowled fiercely at a scarlet 
Cardinal drinking tea that hung on the 
wall opposite her, while her husband in 
a nervous frenzy caused by the forced 
inaction of the occasion rushed into his 
dressing room and began to ply brushes 
on an already sleek and shining head. 

In the midst of his aggressive on- 
slaught Agatha called out in quite a jubi- 
lant voice: “I have hit upon an idea, 
James!” She appeared in the doorway 
dimpling with smiles. 

“ All right. Let’s have it.” He turned 
toward her, still holding his brushes in 
each hand and looking exceptionally 
meek and suasible from between ladylike 
tabs of hair laid evenly on the sides of a 
neat center parting. 

Agatha had the bad grace to laugh 
aloud as she regarded him. “ Oh, do, do 
brush your hair up at the sides, you dear 
old lop-eared rabbit! ” she exclaimed, go- 
ing off into another irritating peal of 
laughter. 

“Well, Agatha, is that what you came 
to say?”’ Mr. Kavandish looked painedly 
tolerant of her merriment. 

“No, dear,” Agatha stifled another 
laugh with difficulty and a handkerchief, 
“T know you'll never be able to compre- 
hend anything sensible aside from a let- 
tuce patch, with your hair in that condi- 
tion, and you will need a little courage to 
accomplish what I’m going to suggest.” 

He obediently but absent-mindedly 
brushed the offending hair into position 
as his wife laid out a plan of action for 
him to follow. 

“T’ll go explain our predicament to 
the people in the next apartment, James, 
and ask them to let you go down on their 
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fire escape. It’s on the Twenty-sixth 
Street side of the building, and you can 
just step out of the window and slide 
down it as easy as—” she paused weakly 
in search of an appropriate smile. 

“Like a monkey. I think I see my- 
self, and how about my valise with those - 
papers in it, and my dress suit case? | 
wanted to take a hansom, confound it!” 

“Take the valise along with you; 
swing it over your shoulder, and I’ll man- 
age to send your case after you by a mes- 
senger boy. Well, it’s the only way I can 
think of,” she said, as James shook his 
head and showed positive signs of dis- 
approval of her project, “ but you should 
remember, James, that making the Sea- 
tons angry means the loss of a few thou- 
sands, but to miss your appointment with 
Mr. Butler means the loss of a great deal 
more.” 

“All right,” he said, coming under 
the spell of Agatha’s argument, “I’m 
ready when you are.” And beginning to 
feel a boyish elation at the thought of 
the escapade he proceeded to struggle 
out of one coat and into another, and 
seizing up hat and gloves quickly fol- 
lowed his wife into the neighboring 
apartment, where she preceded him and 
was briskly making arrangements with 
the maid for his departure. 

“Shure, he kin use our escape,” an- 
nounced Barbara, “ I’m afther going out 
meself, Nora’s already gone, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Baldwin are off in the counthry. 
Would you be so kind as to ask your hus- 
band to step out, mem, so’s I kin be clos- 
ing of the winder against the gitting in 
of burglars.” 

So hastily thrusting some silver into 
the maid’s hand, Kavandish ‘hurriedly 
embraced his wife and crawled, some- 
what reluctantly it must be admitted, out 
of the window upon the grating of the 
small platform, and thence to the perpen- 
dicular ladder that seemed suspended in 
mid-air. He heard as he carefully low- 
ered himself on the rusty rungs the sharp 
click of the window latch above him, but 
hardly comprehended the meaning of the 
sound or the significant fact that Barbara 
in her praiseworthy efforts to guard 
against marauders had cut off his only 
means of re-entering the house should 
he be unsuccessful in his attempt to reach 
the street. 
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Slowly, but surely, he began his de- 
scent. From the fourth story he climbed 
to the third without any apparent diffi- 
culty. At the second story, however, an 
unforeseen obstacle arose in the small, 
but forbidding shape of a full-blooded 
screw-tailed bull terrier, sitting in sulky 
and aggressive attitude with front legs 
bowed like Gothic arches and collar bris- 
tling fiercely. 

Now in the elevator for six months 
back Mr. Kavandish had met His Dog- 
ship on a footing of equality, but the so- 
cial ethics of a fire escape seemed of a 
different order, for when he pursed up 
his lips and emitted a whistle of greet- 
ing his whilom friend answered the pleas- 
ant advances with such a volly of dog 
profanity that Mr. Kavandish instinct- 
ively retraced his steps for two rungs, 
then called between the bars of the ladder 
upon which he perched: “ Boxer, old 
man! Hello, Boxer! Don’t you know 
me?” 

This attempt at acquaintanceship ap- 
parently enraged the suspicious Boxer, 
or offended his notions of etiquet, for he 


showed an alarming row of glittering 
ivories in a shark-like grin of wrath. 
“By the gods!” ejaculated Mr. K., 
pushing his hat back from his perspiring 
forehead, “ I don’t quite like the expres- 
sion of your rosebud mouth, my friend.” 


“Ur-ur-rrr-r!” mumbled Boxer, 
thrusting out his lower jaw and proceed- 
ing with considerable skill to mount the 
ladder after his prey, but the prey dis- 
covering his undoglike attitude rapidly 
scrambled to a place of safety. “To 
think,” he exclaimed between gasps 
caused by his unusual exertion, “ that, 
that devilish brute’s going to do me out 
of a small fortune! I’m not a candidate 
for hydrophobia, however.” 

He attempted to hasten his footsteps, 
for the dog’s growls had given place to 
wrathful yappings, and Mr. K. saw in 
mental imagery the park policeman sur- 
rounded by the usual mob of small hood- 
lums centering their vagrant gaze on his 
erratic movements. Up, up he climbed, 
finally reaching the fourth platform, 
where he removed his hat, sat down on 
the iron grating and let the night air cool 
his fevered brow; after a brief rest he 
rose to his feet and gave the window 
above him a vigorous shove, but it re- 
mained firm in its casing. 
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“Locked, by Jove!” snarled Mr. K., 
between clinched teeth. 

He made repeated efforts and as many 
failures in trying to force an entrance, 
then after some heated utterances he sat 
him down to wait and meditate, while 
Boxer viewed his swinging legs with 
hungry attentiveness. 

How long he sat thus he did not at- 
tempt to reckon, for his heart was sick 
within him as he reasoned that the dog 
might be left out all night, the Baldwins 
remain a week in the country, Barbara 
probably not return until morning and 
Agatha by this time thought him on his 
way to Chicago. He found after an ap- 
parently fruitless search a cigar and lit 
it, trying by prolonged puffs to make it 
go as far as possible, while Boxer, the 
Argus-eyed, gazed up at him; but finally 
becoming assured of his prisoner’s docil- 
ity, flung himself down with a huff of 
satisfaction, and presently his ugly jaws 
relaxed until they rested comfortably on 
re folded paws and his eyes closed peace- 

ully. 

Mr. K. peering from lofty hights saw 
the attitude his enemy had taken and 
fairly laughed with exultation as he 
quoted “ And Bahram, that great Hunter 
—the Wild Ass Stamps o’er his Head, 
but cannot break his Sleep.” 

He. straightway proceeded to execute 
the stamps by descending the ladder 
quite airily; recent practice adding to 
the agility of his movements. When 
within three feet of Boxer’s resting place, 
however, the dog awoke and broke forth 
into such a medley of snarls, growls and 
angry baying that Mr. K., swearing audi- 
bly, began running up the perilous stair- 
way with but indifferent success. In the 
very midst of his awkward movements 
the window overlooking Boxer’s balcony 
was opened suddenly and a head adorned 
with a fairy-like arrangement of tulle 
and flowers thrust itself out. 

“Horrors!” ejaculated the owner of 
the head, “It’s a real burglar! Nelson! 
Oh, Nelson! Hurry and tell the Bald- 
wins he’s making for their apartment as 
fast as he can go!” 

The head was making a series of bobs 
in and out of the window that fairly 
made Mr. Kavandish dizzy. “ Madam,” 
he called out wildly, pausing in his up- 
ward flight for breath, “I am not a bur- 
glar, T am——” 
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“Hurry, Nelson!” The head disap- 
peared again, then as suddenly reap- 
peared. “ Catch him, Boxer,” the voice 
ordered relentlessly. “Good doggie! 
Watch him, sir!” A daintily gloved 
hand reached out and patted the wicked 
brute’s flat skull. 

“Madam, I beg that you will listen to 
me!” implored Kavandish, his head 
hanging through the opening of the fire 
escape with the satchel suspended from 
his neck like an inflated leather medal ; 
but the head was drawn in again, and he 
heard the voice saying, “ Yes, they are 
at home, too. They just came up in the 
elevator with me.” 

Out came the head again, and two 
eyes, sparkling with excitement, were 
riveted on the trembling limbs of Mr. K., 
trembling more from the hazardous ex- 
ercise of running at full speed up and 
down the side of a six-story building 
than from fright. 

“My dear Madam,” pled Kavandish, 
exhibiting as much dignity of deport- 
ment as his position would permit. “ Let 
me persuade you to be calm, and listen to 
reason. I am * 

“You’re a very wicked and no doubt 
dangerous man,” the head was vehement- 
ly shaken at him, “ and no amount of ex- 
planation would make me think other- 
wise. There ”—as Kavandish shifted his 
position a little so as to converse more 
easily with her—‘ You will be kind 
enough to remain just where you are un- 
til they catch you.” 

“TI can’t do anything else,” groaned 
the wretched man. “If I attempt ex- 
plaining things to you at closer range 
that beast dog will bite me, and I can’t 
get in the way I got out.” 

“ Don’t dare think of approaching any 
nearer, sir,” the little tulle bonnet quiv- 
ered with indignation not unmixed with 
fear. “I have already told you I will 
not listen to your guilty explanations, 
and Boxer shall certainly tear you to bits 
if you descend one rung of that ladder.”’ 

“But you fail utterly to understand 
me. I am not a burglar, I am ” The 
sentence was cut short by the window of 
the Baldwin apartment being rushed up 
with much celerity, while three forms ap- 
peared silhouetted against the lighted in- 
terior, whom Kavandish had no difficulty 
in recognizing as Messrs. Baldwin, 
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Senior and Junior, and young Nelson 
Kirby, noted for his athletic build 
and pugilistic propensities. The !atter 
gentleman thrust out a long muscular 


arm and seizing Kavandish by the collar . 


lifted him lightly as a cat would a kitten 
into the room. 

“ Now, sir-rr!” roared Mr. Baldwin 
the elder, “ explain your conduct if you 
can!” 

“T really wish,” gurgled Mr. Kavan- 
dish chokingly from the vise-like clutch 
of Mr. Kirby’s hand inside his collar, 
“you would give me a chance to.” 

Young Baldwin flourished a highly or- 
namental revolver about the victim's 
head with a reckless disregard of vital 
points. “ We’re only waiting for a po- 
liceman,” he said, “ so you’d better hurry 
up and say what you have to.” 

Mr. Kavandish essayed a dignified 
swelling of the chest and elevation of 
the chin, but only succeeded in looking 
like a much-beruffled and irritated spar- 
row. “I am James Van Ness Kavan- 
dish,” he said, “ living in the next apart- 
ment to this.” But the announcement 
which he expected would cause his cap- 
tors to cringe with mortification before 
him only elicited smiles of incredulity. 
The elder Baldwin remarking with ag- 
gravating precision and much unneces- 
sary emphasis, “I have met Mr. Kavan- 
dish several times in the corridors and 
elevator. You are a much younger man, 
altho I must admit there is a slight—a 
very slight—resemblance about the fig- 
ure.” 

Kavandish made a truly heroic effort 
to keep from going mad and doing some- 
thing foolish, as he answered, “ That can 
be readily explained. You see, I used to 
wear a Vandyke beard and a mustache; ” 
he passed his hand over his smooth 
cheeks and boyish looking chin; “ but 
Aga—that is, my wife, Mrs. Kavandish, 
persuaded me to have it removed the oth- 
er day.” 

“Oh, bunkum!” exclaimed Nelson 
Kirby insultingly. “ Do you suppose tak- 
ing off a beard or mustache explains your 
capering up and down the fire escapes 
like an infernal orang-outang? ” 

“If you can’t believe what I say, look 
at the papers in this valise!” Mr. K. 
seized the valise still suspended round 
his neck and shook it angrily in the faces 
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oi his persecutors, until Mr. Baldwin, 
impressed by his wrathful manner, 
opened the receptacle and drew there- 
from several bonds and papers, the latter 
bearing the name in full of “ James Van 
Ness Kavandish.” 

“ How do I know,” said the investigat- 
or, “ that you have not robbed Mr. Kav- 
andish of these.” He looked searchingly 
into the flashing eyes of Kavandish, who, 
losing complete control of his outraged 
feelings, laughed like a maniac. 

“Ha! ha!” he shrieked bitterly, 
“what confounded nonsense. you talk, 
man! Can’t you understand I’m he! /’m 
Kavandish! Rob myself!” 

“ A pretty good bluff, but it don’t go,” 
said Baldwin, Jr., coolly placing bag and 
papers out of reach of the enraged own- 
er. “ Try a better one.” 

“ Appearances are all against me,” said 
Kavandish, trying hard to be civil and 
calm. “ Suppose you bring Mrs. Kavan- 
dish over here; she will perhaps be able 
to make you listen where I have failed.” 
Then he closed his lips firmly and stood 
with arms folded, waiting with evil sat- 
isfaction for what he felt sure would 
prove the coup de grace. 

Young Kirby evidently regarded the 
suggestion in a favorable light, for he de- 
parted hurriedly and returned as prompt- 
ly with an air of distinct triumph. “I 
didn’t want to alarm her, or bring her 
over here and have a fit of hysterics to 
deal with, so I just asked where her hus- 
band was, you know, and she said ‘ Mr. 
Kavandish left for Chicago on the 7.35 
train, quite two hours ago.’ You see, my 
man, your stories don’t dovetail very 
nicely with facts.” Mr. Kirby’s mouth 
bore a sinister and maddening smile. 

“I don’t suppose you asked her how I 
went?” said Mr. Kavandish, becoming 
meeker as the seriousness of his position 
forced itself upon him. “ Just let me go, 
or take me over to my own door ; perhaps 
she will recognize me.” There was still 
a faint ring of defiance in his tones, altho 
his general aspect was one of dejection. 

“Well, that’s reasonable enough,” 
agreed the two Baldwins, and Mr. Kav- 
andish, escorted by a posse of three, ad- 
vanced upon his own door, where Bald- 
win, Jr., touched the electric button, 
shouting at the same time, “ Mrs. Kavan- 
dish, we’ve just caught a burglar. Will 
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you open the door a minute? He says 
ou ” 

we Heavens! How horrible! I surely 
will not.” Three was a rustle of silken 

skirts, a scurrying of small slippered feet, 

and the last of Agatha’s sentence trem- 

bled forth from a distance of two rooms. 

“ Now you've done it!” raged Kavan- 
dish. “ She’s as afraid of burglars as 
she is of snakes.”’ 

“ But, Mrs. Kavandish,” expostulated 
young Kirby, “do open the door just a 
little crack. He wants to speak to you.” 

“ Aga—” began Kavandish in an un- 
natural treble, “ Agatha, it is I, your hus- 
band. I command you to open this 
door!” 

Agatha, however, was beyond hearing, 
having fled into the furthest room and 
locked and double locked the door, while 
her wretched husband felt his courage 
weaken as a broad-shouldered bluecoat 
loomed forth from the dim shadows of 
the hallway. 

“ Policeman,” said the elder Baldwin, 
“this ’—he laid his hand fearlessly on 
the shoulder of Mr. Kavandish, who 
promptly twitched it off again, “ is a bur- 
glar we caught attempting to escape with 
valuable papers belonging to Mr. James 
Van Ness Kavandish, who is at present 
in Chicago. He is also attempting to im- 
personate the absent man. 

“ Officer,” contradicted Mr. K., exas- 
verated beyond endurance and glaring 
savagely at his tormentors, “I am Kav- 
andish. If you'll only break into this 
room ” he indicated his apartment 
with shaking index finger, “so I can see 
my wife I’ll show——” 

The burly servitor of the law thrust 
out his under jaw much as the bull ter- 
rier had done, and looked Mr. Kavandish 
up and down. “ Ah, come on!” he said. 
“You’re drunk, man. I'll not have yez 
speaking with any lady an’ scaring the 
wits from her. Now jist step lively.” 
Kavandish dumbly wondered how he 
could do otherwise with such a vigorous 
propeller at his back, but he managed to 
say to his guardian as they rapidly turned 
a corner and descended the stairs at a 
double-quick pace, “I’m not going 
through that front door; there are rea- 
sons that: ti 

“Eh! reasons! I guess there are rea- 
sons, my ‘gay young laddie-buck,” 
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chuckled the policeman as he took a 
tighter hold on Mr. K.’s collar and de- 
spite the latter’s voluble expostulations 
hurried him down the stairs and right 
into the faces of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Seaton, who rose simultaneously from 
their sitting postures with murmured ex- 
clamations of polite surprise. 

“Why, James!” said Mr. Seaton, 
coming forward. “ This is certainly Mr. 
James Kavandish,” he turned and ad- 
dressed the policeman as if a little in 
doubt of his own powers of recognition, 
while James actually hung his head, com- 
pletely overcome by a subdued sense of 
mortification, for altho it would extricate 
him from his present uncomfortable posi- 
tion to have some one positively identify 
him, it rather complicated matters to 
have Agatha’s god-parents as his rescu- 
ers. 
“Ts it Mr. Kavandish, tho?” the po- 
liceman was saying. “ Shure he said as 
how he was him, ye know, but nobody 
knows if it’s him or not him. He was 
afther being caught running about on the 
fire escapes.” 

“ James,” questioned Mrs. Seaton, se- 
verely, “ what, may I ask, were you do- 
ing on the fire escape? ” 

“What was I doing on the fire 
escape? ”’ rudely mimicked Mr. K. “ You 
all talk as tho I went there to study as- 
tronomy or catch birds. Why ”—he 
turned wrathfully and faced the officer— 
“don’t you enforce the game laws, eh? 
Why don’t you arrest me on the charge 
of hunting sparrows out of season? ” 

His temper, aided by mortification, 
rose higher and higher at his unjust seiz- 
ure, and his words tripped over one an- 
other in rapid utterance. “Send for 
Agatha. She’s upstairs,” he said to the 
Seatons. “ She'll maybe explain things. 
I can’t; I’m too mad.” He wiped the 
perspiration from his heated countenance 
and wondered how in creation Agatha 
would free herself and him from the 
tangle of affairs, but at the same time 
feeling a wicked satisfaction in knowing 
she must share his feelings of wounded 
pride. 

“* Agatha’s upstairs!’” Mrs. Seaton 
looked at Mr. Seaton and Mr. Seaton re- 
garded Mrs. Seaton until their aristo- 
cratic vertebre perceptibly stiffened. 

“Why, when did you get’in?” Mrs. 
Seaton interrogated James through her 
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lorgnette, making him feel painfully 
youthful and disconsolate. 

“ We never got out,” he answered dis- 
mally. ‘‘ That’s what J was trying to do.” 


“ Henry ”—Mrs, Seaton went close to. 


her husband and spoke in a horrified 
whisper—* I fear they are in some finan- 
cial difficulty and were perhaps trying to 
escape their creditors. 1 have heard of 
such things.” 

“T will go up immediately and bring 
Agatha down. There is some deep mys- 
tery here,” answered her husband, 
promptly ringing for the elevator and 
disappearing from their midst like Elijah 
in his chariot of fire until only his portly 
pedestals could be seen in the electric 
underglow of the rising car. It was not 
many minutes before the chariot descend- 
ed again and a vision in pink tea gown 
and flying ribbons fluttered forth and 
fell upon James Van Ness Kavandish 
with many little screams of dismay, while 
tender hands smoothed his disordered 
hair and patted his crumpled linen into 
shape. 

“Oh, James!” she laughed and 
giggled in what James considered a dis- 
agreeably personal and hysterical man- 
ner, “to think of your returning in the 
hands of the law.” 

“Umh!” ejaculated the guardian of 
James, beginning to feel a trifle less se- 
cure as to his own position in the affair, 
“ Oi’m only afther doing of me duty.” 

“ And you were the burglar, after all,” 
Agatha’s pretty hands went up to her 
mouth and she rocked in a gale of laugh- 
ter, until catching sight of the Baldwins 
and young Kirby she turned on them 
furiously, “ What do you mean?” she 
said, her eyes flashing haughtily, “ by 
this humiliating treatment of my hus- 
band?” 

The two Baldwins looked rather sheep- 
ish, and the big policeman removed his 
hand from the shoulder of his charge, for 
Agatha was very young and very pretty, 
but Nelson Kirby, despite these attributes 
in her favor and not one whit abashed by 
her manner, explained with commend- 
able brevity, “Well, Mrs. Kavandish, 
when a man’s caught on other people’s 
fire escapes it does look a bit suspicious, 
especially as his own wife announces tuat 
he has gone to Chicago.” 

“Well,” Agatha centered her indig- 
nant gaze directly on young Kirby, “I 
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said he had gone to Chicago because I 
supposed such to be the case. He left in 
the manner he did by my suggestion. I 
am responsible for this state of things, 
and as the fire escapes are at the disposal 
of the guests of the house I have really 
no reason to explain the affair, but will 
do so because J desire to. We sent down 
word to Mr. and Mrs. Seaton,” she indi- 
cated the couple with a graceful wave of 
the hand, “that we were not at home, 
then realizing the rudeness of our be- 
havior, which was caused by my hus- 
band’s anxiety concerning a business en- 
gagement which he had to keep at seven 
o'clock, I begged him to use the fire 
escape as a mode of exit rather than 
wound the feelings of our friends by 
passing before them to the front door. If 
you question your maid, Barbara, Mr. 
Baldwin, you will find the explanation 
satisfactory, provided you need further 
proof of our integrity.” Her proud little 
head was held very high, altho two glit- 
tering tears of mortified pride nestled in 
the corners of her pretty eyes. 

As if by one accord the whole party 
seemed to grasp the “ theme of things en- 
tire,” and Mrs. Seaton came to the front 
magnanimously. “I think you showed 
much courage in being willing to forfeit 
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your reputation as well as your life on 
those horrid ladders, James, rather than 
run the risk of hurting our feelings.” 
But the fire of wrath in James’s heart was 
not to be banked by soft words. 

“You see I am Kavandish and the 
bonds are mine,” said he, glowering at 
the assembled company. Then he had 
the extreme satisfaction of seeing the 
elder Baldwin hold earnest conversation 
with the younger one, and reinforced by 
Nelson Kirby they advanced with out- 
stretched hands. “ Shake, old man, and 
call it quits,” said Kirby, and without 
waiting for James to refuse seized the 
latter’s hand and shook it vigorously, 
only relinquishing it with a show of re- 
luctance to the Baldwins. 

“And now,” said Agatha, addressing 
her long-suffering god-parents, “let us 
all go upstairs and start James off via the 
front door.” As she linked her arm in 
that of her husband’s, however, and they 
passed down the corridor to their own 
apartment she whispered in an under- 
tone that which in a court of justice 
would have convicted him at once, 
“ James, if there had been two stairways 
vou never would have been caught in 
the world.” 

New York Ciry. 


The Etiquet of American Diplomats 
By Elizabeth Ballister Bates 


MPERIAL policy, probably, need not 
increase the number of our diplo- 
matic stations abroad, but it must en- 


hance their importance, and should 
therefore modify their treatment. Like 
the army and navy, they must be adapted 
to a world position. 

The trouble is there are now no diplo- 
matic careers from which to select and 
promote. Throughout Europe, but par- 
ticularly in England, young men, scions 
often of noble families, are sent early, 
with a life-long career in prospect, to 
some diplomat at the head of the order, 
like Lord Dufferin, Sir Edward Malet 
or Lord Cromer. They enter a world of 
its own, brilliant, affable, agreeable, but 
pretise, exacting, exclusive. They sub- 
mit to its every requirement. As a rule 


they marry late in life. ‘Without ample 
means, independent of salary, marriage 
is impossible. Bachelors can. glide 
through much splendor with little dis- 
bursement. Marriage cuts off every 
shabby concealment. A married wom- 
an in diplomatic circles must spend lav- 
ishly on dress. She cannot do without 
diamonds and court trains. She must 
change, vary and adapt her costumes for 
each occasion. A married man must en- 
tertain in his home, which must be well 
appointed and in a fashionable quarter. 
A bachelor may lodge in a garret where 
no one ever finds him, as his address is 
the embassy. He gives dinners and sup- 
pers, more or less of them as circum- 
stances require, at some frequentetl café 
or restaurant, 
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These young diplomats are taught to 
make etiquet religion. English diplo- 
mats of high position always go to 
church. This is a point of great impor- 
tance with the Queen, and a practice 
which is followed by all the Royal fam- 
ily when abroad. The place in which 
they sit, the order in which they receive 
the ministrations of religion, are consid- 
ered of great consequence. Lesser peo- 
ple follow this excellent example. These 
young diplomats in training are faultless 
in appointment. They consider social ob- 
ligations as binding as protocols. A man 
may owe money, but he never does vis- 
its, unless in consequence of open rup- 
ture. Everything is done at exactly the 
proper time. There is precedent for 
every movement. No loose ends or open 
questions perplex the initiated. 

These men can talk delightfully and 
express nothing. They seem winningly 
frank, yet give out only what they ought 
to avow. They never look bored, un- 
less it is the thing to do so. With plen- 
teous flow of small talk they ease up dif- 
ficult occasions. They measure out just 
the affability the case demands. They 
understand convention as a fencer does 
his sword. They allow no awkward 
pauses, save in defense or retaliation. 
They make sharp passes at pleasure. 
They are all linguists, quick readers, 
keen observers. They skim over all new 
books likely to be mentioned, are well 
up in current events, furnished at all 
points with mild, diffusive opinions. In 
all capital cities the diplomatic set is 
“smart.” Every influence polishes 
these men of the world. Changing their 
posts they encounter afresh the same life 
differently environed. They travel often, 
are usually college bred. Seasoned to 
court ceremonial and at home with high 
personages, nonchalance does not have 
to he assumed. Thus steeped in tradi- 
tions and bred in customs they advance 
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slowly but surely, modeling themselves 
upon the chiefs whose places they rea- 
sonably expect to fill. The late marriage 
is an advantageous affair to both parties, 
An enviable position is offered to a wom- 
an who understands all its requirements. 
She is often of the same circle, with 
substantial advantages of purse and fam- 
ily. No man can round out his career 
well in the higher grades without a wife 
able to lead, preside, co-ordinate and ar- 
range. 

Tnto all this our representatives come 
like babes in the wood. They cannot be 
trained, because there is no continuity of 
diplomatic service. The prizes do not go 
by promotion, but by a merit quite un- 
diplomatic in nature. They are dealt out 
afresh every four years and odd consid- 
erations influence the deal. Cincinnatus 
quitting the plow to lead an army is 
nothing to the transformation scenes 
often enacted. It is an affair of compli- 
ment. States and sections must be con- 
sidered. It is not so much what the man 
is as where he comes from and who likes 
his appointment. Once installed he has 
a grand chance to “ reward ” his follow- 
ers. It is considered proper to take his 
subordinates from his own State. Ac- 
quaintance with the language, history, 
prejudices and customs of the people to 
whom he is going counts for naught. A 
bright man “can get all that ‘up going 
over on the steamer.” His wife, in 
many cases, enters an entirely new 
sphere, but she tries at least “to dress 
her part.” Arrived at their destination, 
they oscillate visibly. They do not 
know whether they ought to make brave 
assertion of Republican simplicity or, 
falling in with the theory of Touchstone, 
“If thou never wast at court, thou nev- 
er sawest good manners,” try, at rather 
an advanced time of life, to adopt court 
manners accordingly. 

Witmincton, Dev. 
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Taine’s Letters 


THE chief value of French literature 
—indeed, what renders French the most 
interesting literature of the modern 
world to the student—is the extreme 
logic and intellectual courage of the na- 
tional character. Other men see some 
truth, or half truth, it may be, dimly and 
intermittently, obscured as it were by the 
shifting lights and shadows of their own 
personality and of the living world. But 
toa Frenchman, when a truth is seen, it 
stands out distinct from everything else; 
he perceives it in its naked isolation, and 
surrenders to it his whole intellectual and 
moral being. It may be that such sincer- 
ity of vision leads oftenest to error in 
the end, for the reason that truth is not to 
be imprisoned in syllogisms and “ etiquet- 
ted’ in a cabinet, but the habit has made 
of French literature the great storehouse 
of culture for the modern world, however 
disastrous it may have been in French 
politics. 

Now, Taine was in these characteris- 
tics French to the utterance. With Re- 
nan and Michelet and. Sainte Beuve he 
stands for those conceptions of life which 
lespectively made up the great intellec- 
tual activity of Paris during the past cen- 
tury; and his Letters, the first instal- 
ment of which are now given to the 
world,* are of extraordinary interest by 
treason of that very courage and syllogis- 
tic sincerity which render it impossible 
lor any disconcerting gape to exist be- 
tween the personality and the belief of 
the man. One could wish that Taine’s 
“horror of publicity ” had not laid such 
narrow restrictions on his literary execu- 
tors, and that by his will he had not abso- 
lutely forbidden any reproduction of his 
“intimate or private letters.” We are 
ourselves in nowise inclined to pardon 
the indiscretion of making public any 
such personal memorials as, exempli 
gratia, the famous Browning letters. But 
there is a golden mean here as every- 
where else, and to publish a man’s corre- 





* LIFE AND LETTHRS OF H. TAINE. First Volume 
(1828-1852). Translated from the French by Mrs. 
$9 ~ Snare. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
2.00 ne 


spondence with all the intimate and pri- 
vate letters omitted is, it seems to us, to 
perpetrate a kind of literary falsehood. 

Such a restriction, however, works less 
mischief in the present case than ordi- 
narily. It is certain, at least, that as we 
read through this first instalment of the 
Letters we are not aware of any annoying 
suppressions; the picture appears com- 
plete, and the incredible intellectual ac- 
tivity of the boy and young man who 
here portrays himself would seem neces- 
sarily to have crowded out almost any 
other concern. When only nineteen he 
writes to M. Hatzfeldt, his instructor at 
the Lycée Bourbon: “ It seems to me that 
I have always had some facility in un- 
derstanding abstract things, and in finding 
out generalities. Perhaps it is peculiar to 
a cold and serious mind to enjoy the spec- 
ulations of philosophy.” And just a year 
later he analyzes his own disposition 
thus: 

“ There are certain minds who live confined 
within themselves, and for whom passions, 
joys, sorrows and actions are altogether in- 
ward. I am of that number; and if I would 
look back upon my life, I should have but to 
recollect the changes, uncertainties and prog- 
ress of my thought.” 


Indeed, the scope and intensity of 
Taine’s intellectual life during these early 
years at the Lycée and then at the Ecole 
Normale are really bewildering to an 
American who has seen what our own 
university students accomplish even when 
they pass as “ grinds.” We begin to un- 
derstand why French writers and artists 
accomplish so much and attain such per- 
fection of technic when we see how in- 
defatigably they work. Of the political 
causes which prevented Taine from pass- 
ing the agrégation and barred him for 
a while from his degree it is not necessary 
here to speak ; sufficient to remember that 
these were the days of the grand coup, 
when particular religious and philosoph- 
ical ideas were held as official guaranties 
of a man’s loyalty to the Government. 
The difficulties in the way of expressing 
his philosophical tenets threw Taine into 
literature fora while, giving us his mono- 
graph on La Fontaine and preparing the 
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way for his greater work on the history 
of English literature. His life for several 
years, while teaching at Nevers and then 
at Poitiers, was hard and distasteful to 
the young student fresh from the mental 
intoxication of Paris and burning with 
illimitable ambition, but it was borne 
with heroic fortitude, and one may even 
believe that the comparative isolation of 
these years was not without profit to the 
ripening scholar. At Nevers he was as- 
sistant professor of philosophy with a 
salary of about $240 a year, eked out 
with a scant $100 for coaching baccalau- 
réat candidates. Here in his solitary 
chamber he read and wrote prodigiously, 
and dreamed his dreams, too, like many 
another ardent exile, and found innocent 
solace for his loneliness. 

““T began by undertaking a mass of work, 
so as to be sure to avoid ennui, that uncom- 
fortable guest. I think I have avoided it too 
well. Still, everything is all right, my health 
as well as my researches. I find all. the more 
pleasure in my lonely Sunday and Thursday 
evenings, allowing my memories and my hopes 
to trot round my brain, cavalcading, as you 
know, through the Possible and the Impossi- 
ble. What a good thing it is to have a home 
of one’s own! Call me landlord if you like! 
The fact is that with a fire, a piano, books and 
some tobacco, ennui departs, and company is 
unnecessary. Music, as Luther used to say, is 
the finest thing in the world after Theology. 
And the crackling of the flame, the blue and 
sinuous clouds of cigaret smoke! The most 
Oriental, the most fantastic imaginations dance 
before my eyes. Why are you not here, dream- 
ing with me, comfortably ensconced in an arm- 
chair? I assure you I have a most remarkable 
talent for making coffee; it is inborn in my 
family. My late grandfather, whose books 
and notes I have here, spent his later years in 
smoking, philosophizing and making coffee.” 
And he was not without the consolation 
- of a deep interest in nature and her va- 
rying moods. Often he speaks of rest 
and refreshment from long, solitary 
walks: 

“For the last month the sky has been a mist 
and the earth a puddle, but yesterday sunshine 
and frost appeared, and I tramped out into the 
country, my heart gladdened by the sight of 
the great horizon and the beautiful, divine 
light. How often in the streets at night have 
I admired the deep shadows, and thought of 
Rembrandt and of you.” 


But however interesting this picture 
of Taine’s early student life may be, the 
real value of the letters rests in the ac- 
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count they give of his philosopnical be- 
ginnings. Taine stands for one of the 
master intellectual theorems which 
helped to build up the nineteenth cen- 


tury, whether for good or for evil. He | 


sought for the prolongation of science 
into the most intimate recesses of man’s 
personality; the soul to him was a nat- 
ural product and should be analyzed and 
studied like any other such product. 
* Every living thing,” he said, “ is held 
in the iron grasp of necessity;” and 
again “ vice and virtue are products like 
sugar and vitriol.” His famous work on 
the history of English literature is thus 
an attempt to reduce all the impulses of 
individual genius to some product of race 
and environment. These were the ma- 
ture ideas of the man, and it is remark- 
able to observe the boy starting out in 
life with the same ideas fully developed 
as if they had sprung like Minerva fully 
formed from his brain. Of the absolute 
certainty of his convictions, the inability 
to doubt the perfect validity of syllogis- 
tic argument, and at the same time of the 
underlying sadness which must follow 
this mechanical notion of life, the fol- 
lowing passage in a letter written when 
he was barely twenty-one speaks elo- 
quently : 

“ Amongst the innumerable occasions of dis- 
gust and discouragement which have assailed 
me, I should have succumbed if I had not had 
a belief resting on solid demonstration. Such 
a firm point as this was necessary to stay me 
from falling into the gulf which opens at the 
feet of every man nurtured in science and art 
when, for the first time, he perceives the 
World, Life, and that bleak wilderness of 
thirty or forty years which he may still have 
to go through before the final sleep comes. 
Happiness is impossible; calm is the supreme 
object of man, and it is unattainable to him 
who has not acquired immutable convictions. | 
have done so; I have, I say, and my convic- 
tions become firmer and more extensive every 
day. I believe that absolute, linked and geo- 
metrical science is possible; I am working at it 
and have already advanced two or three well 
marked steps.” 


Three years later he could thus express 
in a formula what was to be the consum- 
mation of his life-work: “ I am chewing 
more and more the cud of that great phil- 
osophical fodder of which I have said a 
word to you, and which would consist in 
making a science of history, and in giv- 
ing it, as to the organic world, an anat- 
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omy and a physiology.” Truly here the 
child was father of the man. 

The translation of the letters is in 
good, fluent English, and, so far as we 
have compared it with the original, ap- 
pears to be accurate. Something is nec- 
essarily lost in this change from the 
French to the English; the ideas become 
a little heavier and a little less sharp in 
this coarser medium. But the book is a 
notable addition to letters, and the two 
volumes which are to follow will no 
doubt be still more important. 

Js 


The Medici 


AttHouGH Mr. Smeaton’s work is 
simply a sketch of the relations of the 
Medici family to the Renaissance rather 
than a history of the Renaissance itself, 
we get notwithstanding a wonderfully 
vivid idea of the mighty movement which 
fashioned the modern world from this 
small volume.* The author writes in a 
somewhat rhetorical style and is occa- 
sionally overmastered by the rush of his 
eloquence, but he never loses sight of the 
continuity of aim that runs through the 
patronage of the illustrious Florentine 
house from Cosimo to Clement VII. The 
successful achievement of this purpose 
gives a marked unity to the work, and 
results in an adequate reconstitution of 
the complex physiognomy of a period 
which was entirely one of transition, fer- 
menting with diverse and incongruous 
elements, pregnant with terrific convul- 
sions, political and religious, and prepar- 
ing the ground for new structures, more 
or less stable. The chapters on the Age 
of Piero de’ Medici and on that of 
Lorenzo form a complete and attractive 
picture of Italian culture at the close of 
the medieval epoch. The transcendent 
influence of the Medici on the literary 
and artistic evolution of Italian life is 
exhibited with convincing clarity and 
plainly demonstrated by facts. 

Mr. Smeaton shows fine literary skil! 
and tact in the apparent ease with which 
he manages to fit a vast amount of posi- 
tive information into the vigorous frame- 
work of general ideas. On several points 
he differs, and, we think, correctly, from 
many current theories with regard to the 





* THE MEDICI AND THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 
By Oliphant Smeaton. New York: Charles Scrib- 
her's Sons. $1.25. 
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permanent effects of the Renaissance. So 
far from believing it an exhausted in- 
fluence at the present day he is con- 
vinced that, as a principle of intellectual 
revivification, it is as potently operative 
now, though under different forms, as it 
was four and a half centuries ago. It is 
the novelty of its influence, not its in- 
fluence, that has worn off and it is easy 
to trace to it every new phase of thought 
and every fresh development in either 
culture or science in contemporary Eu- 
rope. 

Mr. Smeaton refuses to see that the 
fall of Constantinople had any im- 
portant bearing on the movement, al- 
though he acknowledges that the capture 
of the Byzantine capital and the conse- 
quent dispersion of the remaining Greek 
scholars gave an enormous impetus to 
the progress of. culture. It was, in his 
view, simply an accident in the historic 
development of the Renaissance. In- 
deed, he would seem to imply that the 
Renaissance had no beginning: 

“The forces it released from the deathlike 
slumber of Medievalism were world-old as 
regards their inception. In the Hebrew 
theocracy, among the manifold politics of 
Greece, even amid the militarism of Rome, 
Republican or Imperial, can be noted the same 
passionate longing after an Ideal of Beauty, 
the same supreme desire after a reconciliation 
between the Moral Precept and individual 
Ethical practice, the same eager insisten¢e 
upon what may be called the Elemental verities 
of the spiritual world—God, human destiny, 
and the mysterious existence of evil—as ob- 
tained prominence during the Platonic revival 
under Gemisthus Pletho and Marsilio Ficino.” 
All of which is very finely put and may 
be true, though the assurance of such a 
near relationship between Helenism and 
Hebraism would have startled, and per- 
haps somewhat scandalized, the late Mr. 
Mathew Arnold. 

Mr. Smeaton everywhere throughout 
the book displays an almost fanatical 
hatred of the Middle Ages, which in 
such an accomplished scholar is remark- 
able, for it is hardly scholarly. Such 
epithets as “ deathlike slumber” recur 
very frequently. But the intellectual life 
of the Middle Ages was anything but 
deathlike ; it was lifelike enough, though 
in a stumbling, erratic and blundering 
fashion. There were elements in it 
which, at least in some degree, contrib- 
uted to the development of the Renais- 
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sance, and which are entirely neglected 
by our author. 

Ontheother hand, Mr. Smeaton sketches 
the great figures of the Renaissance with 
a few large strokes of the pencil, but 
very effectively and vigorously. Besides 
such gifted sons of the movement as 
Poggio, Poliziano, etc., we have some ad- 
mirable etchings of other personages 
whose names are caviare to the general 
reader, but who had quite as vital an 
influence on the movement as their more 
famous contemporaries. Leon Battista 
Alberti, for instance, is a name but little 
known except among scholars, but it is 
certainly a name that deserves to be 
known by all interested in the Renais- 
sance, and the author’s account of him 
is an acceptable contribution to the study 
of humanism. Mr. Smeaton’s estimate 
of Leo X appears to be, on the whole, a 
correct one. He does justice to the per- 
sonal morality of the pontiff and his per- 
sonal asceticism in the midst of so much 
frivolous pomp and unseemly splendor. 
but we think he would have probably 
modified his opinion as to his want of 
patriotism if he had read “ Leone X e 
sua politica,” by Francesco Vitti (Flor- 
ence, 1892), a work which attracted a 
good deal of notice at the time of its 
publication. The letters of Leo taken 
from the Florentine archives render his 
policy throughout all his underhand 
plotting and duplicity very clear. They 
show that the freedom of Italy was very 
dear to him, and that the constant dream 
of his life was to drive out the foreigners 
—French and German—and to weld the 
Italian States into a sort of aristocratic 
and federative republic. All his intrigu- 
ing had this end in view, as may be seen 
from his correspondence in Vitti’s vol- 
ume, which contains so many curious 
revelations on the Italian Renaissance 
generally that it is surprising it should 
be unknown to Mr. Smeaton. 

ad 


Theistic and Christian Belief 


THIs is a revised edition, in great part 
rewritten, of Dr. Fisher’s well-known 
work bearing the same title, published 
in 1883.* Among the changes which 


*THE GROUNDS OF THEISTIC AND CHRISTIAN 
BELIEF. By George Park Fisher, D.D., LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
Yale University, New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1902, 
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we note in the revision are the following: 
(1) The assignment of a more prom- 
inent piace to the internal evidences for 
Christianity, (2) the introduction of 
wholly new chapters on the Sinlessness 
of Jesus and the Gradualness of Revela- 
tion, (3) the omission of separate chap- 
ters on a number of topics, such as The 
Conversion of Paul, The Argument 
from Prophecy, The Relation of Physical 
Science to Faith and TheCanon of Scrip- 
ture, and (4) the greatly expanded treat- 
ment of several themes of capital impor- 
tance, especially the Authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel and the Relation of Bib- 
lical Criticism to Christian Faith. These 
changes are in line with the best tenden- 
cies of our time in apologetic discussion 
and evince the author’s adaptation of his 
investigation to the requirements of the 
present hour. The burning questions in 
fundamental theology to-day are: What 
is the essence of Christianity? What 
were the contents of the consciousness 
of Jesus? and What basis of history do 
the biblical books yield us? Professor 
Fisher has made these inquiries his pri- 
mary concern in this volume. His gen- 
eral order of procedure is as follows: He 
bégins by canvassing the Theistic theory 
of the world and its rivals (Chs. 1-3); 
then he treats of Christianity as a 
historical datum, exhibiting its super- 
natural character from its past effects 
and present power (Chs. 4-6); then 
the problem of the consciousness of 
Jesus is raised, and the historical evi- 
dence produced to show that his claim to 
a unique commission from God was jus- 
tified (Chs. 7-12); finally, the mod- 
ern results of biblical criticism and of 
the comparative study of religions are 
passed in review (Chs. 13-15) with 
special reference to resolving difficulties 
and answering objections which arise 
within these realms of study. An ap- 
pendix of about seventy-five pages, in 
which points of importance are illus- 
trated more at length and several of the 
topics of chapters in the earlier edition 
are treated, adds greatly to the value of 
the book. The volume is supplied with 
an index of names, but not with an in- 
dex of subjects, a very full table of con- 
tents taking the place of the latter. 

The discussion of the fundamental 
themes with which this volume deals is 
marked by the qualities which character- 
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ize all Professor Fisher’s work, clear- 
ness, thoroughness and fairness. The 
book is dedicated to Professor Sanday, 
of Oxford, “as an example of thorough 
investigation and faultless candor.”’ This 
very just description of Dr. Sanday is, 
in the judgment of the many readers and 
students of his writings, equally applic- 
able to the work of Professor Fisher. He 
has been singularly careful, we think, in 
this volume not to claim too much in fa- 
vor of the views taken with respect to 
the many difficult and disputed questions 
discussed. Tho positive in his opinions, 
he always states these opinions, not with 
the partisanship of the polemic, but 
with the calmness of the investigator. 
The range of literature cited in illustra- 
tion or confirmation of the discussion is 
very great, full account having been 
taken of the very latest important inves- 
tigations. We especially commend to 
the student of New Testament problems 
the masterly discussion of the authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel. Nowhere else in 
English, so far as we know, can so clear 
and so exhaustive a presentation of the 
case for the apostolic authorship be 
found within a limited compass as in this 
velume. 

Ir. Fisher has had a definite thesis to 
establish in this book. It is that Chris- 
tianity is a real revelation from God. 
Everything bends to the purpose of con- 
firming this belief. The march of the 
argument is straightforward and unin- 
terrupted toward this goal. The evidence 
which is less important in its bearing on 
the subject is assigned to its proper sec- 
ondary place. 


Berenson 


MorELLI is universally recognized as 
the inventor of a new method of deter- 
mining the authenticity of paintings at- 
tributed to the old masters. But Morelli’s 
mind was too intuitive to be conscious 


of its own processes. He relied for his 
conclusions entirely upon his delicate 
powers of observation, regarding all sys- 
tems with deep distrust and openly de- 
claring that “the connoisseur should 
above all things have no hump of phi- 
losophy.” He was thus unable to jus- 
tify his method or give a reason for the 
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faith that was within him. That his 
method has gained so wide a recognition 
is due to the exertions of one of his dis- 
ciples, Mr. Berenson, who early became 
impressed with the soundness of Mo- 
relli’s conclusions. Gifted with percep- 
tive faculties as keen as Morelli’s, with a 
mind both logical and synthetical, Mr. 
Berenson has reduced constructive criti- 
cism to a science. Leaving his work in 
the essential qualities of the different 
schools of Italian art unfinished, this 
great critic devoted himself to defending 
and illustrating his system. To this end 
he chose Lorenzo Lotto as exceptional- 
ly fit for his purpose, and made an elab- 
orate analysis of that artist’s work, call- 
ing it “ a study in constructive criticism.” 
Indeed, the book was so obviously writ- 
ten to prove a theory that we can share 
the author’s astonishment that “not a 
single reviewer has made the slightest 
reference to the general theory on which 
the book is based.” Apparently discour- 
aged by the obtuseness of his public, Mr. 
Berenson has renounced his purpose of 
writing a book on connoisseurship, and 
turned his attention to disputing or es- 
tablishing the authenticity of Italian 
paintings. In his first series of papers 
on “ The Study and Criticism of Italian 
Art” he unfolded the process by which 
he had resurrected or created a new art- 
ist, which creation he named and dow- 
ered with a goodly number of paintings. 
The second series of these articles, 
which we now have before us, are almost 
exclusively occupied with questions of 
doubtful authorship.* In the first pa- 
per he boldly throws down his gauntlet. 
The picture known as “ The Caen Spo- 
salizio”’ has been accepted by critics of 
all classes as a genuine work of Peru- 
gino’s, and is constantly used as an il- 
lustration of that artist’s influence on the 
style of Raphael. Come now, says Mr. 
Berenson, “I shall try to show you that 
in the first place, the Caen Sposalizio 
was not painted by Perugino; and, in the 
second, that in all likelihood it did not 
serve as Raphael’s model; that it prob- 
ably is nothing but an imitation of this 
great artist’s work,” by Lo Spagno. This 
he proceeds to prove by presenting side 
by side excellent reproductions of the 
two Sposalizios, comparing detail after 
detail of these paintings with each other 
and with various works by Lo Spagno, 
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Thus he first by a process of elimination 
shows that the Caen Sposalizio could 
not have been painted by Perugino, and 
then by careful construction that it must 
have been done by Lo Spagno. He pur- 
sues every clue with the eagerness of a 
hunter; following the scent in his wake 
is as exhilarating as a fox hunt. He con- 
vinces, but leaves a conviction of univer- 
sal, blind stupidity. 

The paper on “ Altar-Piece by Giro- 
lamo da Cremona ”’ is not so convincing. 
To this illuminator Mr. Berenson 
ascribes the fine altar-piece of the Cathe- 
dral of Viterbo, generally believed to be 
the work of Mantegna. To the amateur 
the comparison of this picture with the 
reproductions given of Girolamo’s work 
is not satisfactory, “The Angel of 
Judgment” being the only drawing of 
his which makes him appear a possible 
painter of the altar-piece. 

The last article in the collection, on 
“The Rudiments of Connoisseurship,” 
is the most valuable of the series, for the 
reason that in it the author gives a clear, 
concise analysis of the working of his 
method of constructive criticism. After 
analyzing the materials available for the 
historical study of art in a masterly man- 
ner he concludes by stating that the 
“ Sense of Quality ” is, after all, the most 
essential equipment of a would-be con- 
noisseur. Now this illusive “Sense of 
Quality ” is just what Mr. Berenson him- 
self possesses in so high a degree. Com- 
bined with his profound and intimate 
knowledge of Italian painting it fits him 
aLove all other critics for the task of 
writing the book on connoisseurship of 
which this paper is but a fragment. It 
is deeply to be regretted that “other inter- 
ests’ have prevented the production of 
such a work. Valuable as is the smallest 
paper from Mr. Berenson’s pen, it is a 
real loss to critical literature that he 
should cease to write books. 

& 


The Beautiful Mrs. Moulton 


A SINGULAR reflection upon our social 
ideals is the fact that no matter where 
the scenes are laid, whether in New York 
or some Western Babylon, nearly all 
novels dealing with society life in Amer- 
ica depend upon a stock exchange for 
those angles of destiny which in less 
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pretentious circles are supposed to be de- 
termined by Providence. Apparently 
these authors dare not venture too far 
from this hurricane of financial resources 
with so many extravagant characters on 
their hands. In this particular novel * 


it is Mr. Stephenson’s literary method of. 


getting the proper people on and off the 
stage of his drama at the right moment. 
And the reckless manner he shows in 
creating “bulls” and “bears” in the 
market suggests the idea that a literary 
imagination let loose on Wall Street 
would forthwith throw into panic the 
whole gambling commercial world. 
The real product of the Stock Ex- 
change in fiction, however, is not the 
“bulls ” and “bears,” but it is the un- 
expected appearance of newly winged 
women. Little country maidens with 
sun flecked noses suddenly rise upon a 
tidal wave of gold created by some fi- 
nancial simoon in the wheat market, as 
beautiful as Aphrodite coming out of the 
sea, serenely self-possessed and magnifi- 
cently equipped with ambition and in- 
telligence for important parts upon the 
gilded stage of “high life.” To this 
class belongs the heroine of this story, a 
blonde goddess of a woman with a di- 
vine length of legs and a. back that 
“ showed a bend as disdainful as a strung 
bow.” Of course, we are all more or less 
familiar with this romantic miracle of 
the village beauty chrysalis; but that 
which gives “the beautiful Mrs. Moul- 
ton” a peculiar claim upon our attention 
is the frankly masculine point of view 
taken by the author in the developing of 
her character. Now, a woman novelist 
invariably interprets her heroine from 
the inside of her own feminine conscious- 
ness, and, however accurate the result, it 
is not enough to do. On the whole, her 
perspective is not good. We see the 
psychic woman rather than the real her- 
oine. On the other hand, Mr. Stephen- 
son, like most men novelists, keeps the 
beautiful outside face of his heroine 
clearly defined. He never disappears 
through the neck of her bodice and calls 
out the real secrets of her heart from 
within, those strange phenomena of the 
spirit that are determined by her sex, 
because he knows nothing of their exist- 





* TH» BEAUTIFUL Mrs. Mouton. By Nathan- 
fel Stephenson, New York: John Lane. $1. 50. 
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ence. His is not the artist’s, so much as A First Century Message to Twentieth Cen- 


it is the man’s interpretation, in which 
feminine faults are merely picturesque, 
little wicked filigrees of character that 
add niquancy to her charms, while fem- 
inine virtues are only the flower seeds 
of circumstance. 

And there is always something gross- 
lv vulgar to be gained by such methods. 
The reader is never permitted to forget 
that the beautiful Mrs. Moulton is a 
“glorious piece of flesh.” The finer 
qualities of her nature escape us. So far 
from being a sunburst of beautiful fem- 
ininity, she is simply a well groomed 
woman, a sporting imitation of the thor- 
oughbred lady—a mere clubman’s repre- 
sentation of universal female character, 
sensual and frivolous. 

But if Mr. Stephenson has fallen 
short of artistic fidelity in the presenta- 
tion of his heroine, he atones for his 
fault in the malicious accuracy with 
which he portrays all the male characters 
in his novel, from that delicate hypo- 
dermic needle of villainy, “ Launceley,” 
to the grave old heavy weights on 
‘Change. There is a curious inconsist- 
ency that he wisely takes into account, 


an intermittent goodness which is illog- 


ical but momentarily natural. He 
shrewdly recognizes the fact that virtue 
is sometimes the scamp’s recreation, a 
part he assumes in order to rest and re- 
cuperate the evil powers in him, an inter- 
esting experiment he makes in his own 
behalf with a wink at the eternal moral 
law. And, as a rule, he takes as much 
interest in the performance as a conscien- 
tious actor takes in the réle he plays. He 
is simply effulgent as a quondam saint. 
The trouble is, there is not enough oil in 
his lamp. His light goes out, and he is 
forced back into his native darkness. 
These are some of the secrets along the 
character lines of rascality that Mr. Ste- 
phenson employs to a very good advan- 
tage in his story. 

sut as a literary product, the volume 
is open to the usual strictures passed 
non transient American writers. There 
is not enough tone, the thought in it 
wears a glaringly new expression. And 
if one can imagine some very shrewd 
old fashioned philosophy couched in vul- 
garly Western phraseology he will re- 
ceive a reasonably accurate impression 
of the author’s literarv style. 


tury Christians. By Rev. G. Campbell 
Morgan. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co., $1.00. 

This message is given in nine ad- 
dresses based upon the letters to the 
seven churches of Asia, in the Apoc- 
alypse. Ignoring, or, at least, not en- 
tering into, the great questions which 
have perplexed commentators, Mr. Mor- 
gan takes the “plain meaning” of the 
words and considers them as permanent 
truth. It is oracular rather than exeget- 
ical and abounds in phrases. Commenta- 
tors will doubtless differ from the author 
in his interpretation, but when we come 
to consider what Mr. Morgan says every 
one except the extreme optimist, who 
cries, “ Peace, peace,” must realize that 
he has spoken sober truth which both the 
Church and the individual Christian 
should lay to heart. On this point there 
can scarcely be two opinions, and for this 
the book is to be heartily commended. 
Moreover, it is easy and pleasant to read 
because of the very forceful and attract- 
ive style in which it is written. 

Sd 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. [American Men 
of Letters.] Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., $1.10 net. 

In the preface to this pleasant biog- 
raphy Mr. Higginson tells us that the 
work is marked by three especial charac- 
teristics of its own: Ist, new material 
from the manuscript correspondence of 
the first Mrs. Longfellow; 2d, material 
from the archives of Harvard University 
elucidating the academical side of Long- 
fellow’s life; 3d, extracts from his ear- 
lier writings which show the origin and 
growth of his life-long desire to help the 
creation of a native American literature. 
It must be stated frankly that the chief 
value of the volume lies in this new mate- 
rial rather than in any rounded and well- 
proportioned account of Longfellow’s 
whole career. It was inevitable that 
within the limits of space prescribed to 
the biographer any special emphasis laid 
on these new sources of information 
would be at the cost of developing fully 
what was already known. As a conse- 
quence the book must be regarded as a 
contribution to the study of Longfellow 
rather than as a work of final complete- 
ness, but as a contribution it possesses 
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the interest of coming from one who has 
lived intimately within that charmed cir- 
cle of old Cambridge society which has 
been broken, alas! and never restored. 
Of the new material presented it seems 
to us that the letters of the first Mrs. 
Longfellow from Europe are given some- 


what too much prominence; they are. 


only moderately interesting in them- 
selves, and the plea that Longfellow en- 
joys his fame as a poet of the home af- 
fections hardly justifies the space be- 
stowed on this commonplace correspond- 
ence. Of more value is the new light 
thrown on Longfellow’s relations to the 
college authorities, and it is really inter- 
pretative of the poet’s whole career to 
learn how early he had formed the reso- 
lution of helping at the birth of a na- 
tional literature. We do not look for 
much sharp insight in these biographies, 
but one bit of genuine criticism Mr. Hig- 
ginson does give us in his account of the 
_translation of Dante and the influence 
on that work which was exerted by the 
poet’s academic friends. 


a 


By Joseph Conrad. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.00 net. 


If ever a man whipped a hurricane 
into sentences, congealed a typhoon into 
drops of ink, that man is Joseph Con- 
rad. In this novel, which is an account 
of one night’s storm on the China seas, 
we get an impression of the incredible 
fury, the indescribable horror of such a 
spectacle. Yet the unexpected signifi- 
cance of the tale lies in the contrast be- 
tween the maniacal frenzy of wind and 
waves and the personality of the cap- 
tain of the vessel, a man incurably com- 
monplace, suddenly thrust into the 
midst of a frightful situation and called 
upon to survive it. And there is 
something half-humorous, half-majestic 
in the stolidity, the even minded courage 
with which he meets the challenge. Such 
intelligence as he has cannot be terrified 
or quickened by the awful torment sur- 
rounding him. -The very storm is a 
breeze because his mind refuses to take 
in the larger idea of danger conveyed by 
it. He stands impassive, dull, indom- 
itable like an old man rock amid the 
waves, not a hero in any great or noble 
sense, but naturally granitic and endur- 


ing. 
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The Words of. Jesus Considered in the t 
of Post-Biblical Jewish Writings: andthe 
Aramaic’ Language. By Gustaf Dalman, 
Authorized English Version by D. M. Kay. 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. New 
York: $2.50 net. 

Theories of Hebrew or Aramaic orig- - 
inals of the canonical gospels are gen- 
erally regarded as precarious, but it is 
widely recognized that Jesus spoke in 
Aramaic, and that for complete un- 
derstanding of the teaching of Jesus we 
niust learn how his words would be: un- 
derstood by his hearers. The problem 
for the student is, therefore, to deter- 
mine what Jesus said in Aramaic from 
the reports of the evangelists in Greek, 
and then to decide what those Aramaic 
words signified to Galilean men of the 
time of Christ. The problem is - diffi- 
cult, and there is large possibility of dif- 
ference of opinion and mistake. Dal- 
man’s ‘‘ Worte Jesu” has been recog- 
nized as an important contribution to 
the subject, and is now presented in Eng- 
lish. The patient student will find it use- 
ful, notwithstanding Schmiedel’s refer- 
ence to Dalman as one of the workers 
in this field who has achieved “some 
very infelicitous results.” 

Mt 

The Story of a Strange Career. 
Stanley Waterloo. 
ton & Co., $1.20 net. 

So far from being the “ Autobiog- 
raphy of a Convict,” this narrative cov- 
ers only ten years of the man’s life, a 
period immediately preceding the begin- 
ning of his criminal career. And so far 
from being the desperate character we 
expected, he is simply a less refined rep- 
resentative of the same class to which 
“ Tito,” the hero of “ Romola,” be- 
longed. The law of self-preservation in 
him is natural rather than moral or in- 
telligent, a trait which accounts for his 
disposition to avoid obligations and re- 
sponsibilities. His consciousness is not 
vicious any more than it is virtuous. He 
is as incapable of remorse as any mere 
creature would be. And, therefore, he 
ought not to be judged by ordinary 
standards of integrity. The volume is 
interesting and abounds in singularly 
vivid descriptions of life and scenes in 
foreign lands; but it is no such study in 
criminology as the record of many a 
successful man would make who has fol- 
lowed the impulses of an unscrupulous 
ambition. 


Edited by 
New York: D. Apple- 
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Literary Notes 


Littte, Brown & Co. publish a new and 
handsome edition of that delightful story, 
“ The Colonel’s Opera Cloak,” by Christine C. 
Brush. (Price, $1.50.) 


...The “ Life of Prescott,” in the Ameri- 

can Men of Letters Series, will be written by 

Rollo Ogden, one of the editors of the New 
York Evening Post. 


..Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s latest novel, 
“Avery,” published November 29, recently ap- 
peared in serial form in Harper’s Magazine 
under the title of “ His Wife.” 


.-Lee & Shepard are publishing a volume 
of Gail Hamilton’s miscellanies, collected and 
arranged by the editor of “Gail Hamilton’s 
Life in Letters.” (Price, $1.20, net.) 


..The Baroness von Hutten, author of 
“Our Lady of the Beeches,” expects to visit 
this country during the coming winter. Her 
home is in Bavaria, Germany, but she is a na- 
tive of Pennsylvania. 


..The Scribners announce the early ap- 
pearance of “ Nova Solyma,” the romance in 
prose and verse unearthed last winter in Eng- 
land by Walter Begley, and believed to have 
been written anonymously by John Milton. 


....We welcome most heartily a new edi- 
tion of “ The Soul of a People,” by H. Field- 


ing Hall. The work shows an insight into 
Oriental character and religion as remarkable 
as it is rare. (The Macmillan Co.; price 
$3.00. ) 

..One of the many handsome books on R. 
H. Russell’s autumn list of publications is 
“ Pictures of Romance and Wonder,” by Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones. The volume contains 
twelve platinum prints with nearly one hun- 
dred other illustrations. (Price, $5.00, net.) 

..An elaborately illustrated book on New 
York by Jesse Lynch Williams is announced 
by the Scribners for early November publica- 
tion. It will have the title “New York 
Sketches.” The drawings are by R. M. Mc- 
Carter, Jules Guerin, Everett Shinn, W. R. 
Leigh and others. 


..Doubleday, Page & Co. will begin the 
publication of a Christmas Annual with the 
December number of Country Life in Amer- 
wa. The large magazine will be double sized, 
with colored pages and supplements, and open- 
ing with a new poem by Rudyard Kipling en- 
titled “ Pan in Vermont.” 

- Elementary Hygiene for the Tropics,” 
by Azel Ames, is a useful volume for any one 
who contemplates traveling or living in trop- 
ical countries. There are chapters on food, 
drink, clothing, personal habits and other mat- 
ters of vital importance. (D. C. Heath & Co.; 
price, 60 cents.) 
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THE plainer the woman, the more suc- 
cess she has with flowers.—Atchison Globe. 


.-IN A ReEsTAURANT.—He: “ Will you 
have a little lobster?” She: “‘ Oh, John, this 
is so sudden! "—Philadelphia Evening Bulle- 
tin. 

...+ ‘It is said that a St. Louis Man has 
had his teeth filled with anthracite coal.” 
“ Hard coal! That’s queer. I should think 
that bite-tuminous would be ever so much more 
appropriate.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


There once was a wandering vagrant, 
Whose felonies often were flagrant; 
He stole some cologne, 
Quoth Justice Malone, 
“Your crime is both flagrant and fragrant.” 
—Princeton Tiger. 


..A lady was looking for her husband and 
inquired anxiously of a housemaid: “Do 
you happen to know anything of your mas- 
ter’s whereabouts?” “I’m not sure, mum,” 
replied the careful domestic, “but I think 
they’re in the wash—The American Journal 
of Archeology. 


COAL JOKE 379,247—SERIES VW. 


The crowded car came to a stop— 
The conductor turned and said: 
“ Will some one kindly start a hymn? 
They’re unloading coal ahead!” 
—Baltimore News. 


...When Paderewski was introduced by 
Walter Damrosch to the champion polo player 
of England the other day, he is said to have 
remarked: “ I know we shall be good friends, 
for you are a dear soul who plays polo, where- 
as I am a dear Pole who plays solo.”—Argo- 
naut. 

....Chief Justice Brewer, who probably 
knows more of the inside of law books than 
any man in the country, and who is so brainy 
his head must ache, started a fire yesterday 
with gasoline. There should be less condem- 
nation in future of the ignorant servant girl, 
or the over-worked woman who wants a quick 
fire, who uses kerosene. Compared with what 
Justice Brewer used, kerosene is as safe as 
trying to start a fire with green logs.—Atchi- 
son Globe. 


..We regret to announce that students at 
the State University at Lawrence have donned 
black gowns and mortar-board caps. Away 
back in the days of heathenism, it was decided 
that men should put on certain regalia to do 
certain things. It is a relic of that heathenism 
when a student has to put on a certain gar- 
ment in order to recite his lessons. Any. stu- 
dent who really wants to learn doesn’t have to 
have a raglan gown and a black cap on to 
help him.—Atchison Globe. 
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The ldeal Education 


WE said last week that John Milton’s 
“Letter to Master Hartlib on Educa- 
tion,” was worth more pedagogically 
(how we hate the word!) than a dozen 
years of Presidential inaugurals. It is 
a sketch of what an ideal education was 
nearly three centuries ago. With all our 
sciences we are not so very much beyond 
that ideal now. 

May we, in much briefer way, with far 
less specification and far less wisdom, 
suggest what, as it seems to us, ought to 
go in these days to a good education? 

First and last and most important, a 
good education means extensive knowl- 
edge. This is not intensive knowledge, 
for in these days extensive knowledge 
cannot be also intensive. It could in 
Milton’s day ; but now the field of knowl- 
edge is so broad that a thorough and 
minute acquaintance with it is beyond any 
man’s attainment, except in some nar- 
row field. But a general and intelligent 


acquaintance with the great departments 
of knowledge is not beyond the attain- 
ment of those who can give the years of 
their youth to study, and are gifted with 


a quick apprehension. For, while the 
great stream of knowledge subdivides 
into more minute capillaries than those 
which terminate the arterial system, yet 
there is a limited number of its chief di- 
visions, and one can understand them 
without counting and mapping all the 
minutest ramifications—that belongs to 
specialists. 

First comes knowledge enough of the 
English language to enable one to speak 
and write it with fluency and correctness. 
We do not say with elegance, for that be- 
longs to the literary specialist. All that 
good education here requires is a large 
knowledge of words and the ability to 
use them accurately. Little technical 
grammar is needed—English has little, 
and grammar is better learned in an- 
other language. Then comes a fair gen- 
eral knowledge of English literature— 
nothing minute, but a good understand- 
ing who the better writers are, and a com- 
fortable knowledge of them. Of course 
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Shakespeare’s plays will have been read, 
and Milton and a dozen other poets, and 
half as many novelists and essayists and 
historians—and, of course, no one is well 
educated who does not have a good work- 
ing knowledge of the English Bible. 

Next, for a good education, a fair 
knowledge is necessary of both Latin and 
Greek, and of at least one modern lan- 
guage, either French or German, pref- 
erably both. This is not much to require ; 
altho with our abominable way of teach- 
ing Latin and Greek it is much more than 
it ought to be. The reason is plain why 
Latin is needed, and one might learn to 
talk it as easily as one learns to talk 
French, only the schools are to blame. 
Greek is another thing; but it is needful 
not so much because it is linguistically a 
well-constructed language, nor chiefly 
because of the value of the literature in 
that language—Homer, Plato, the New 
Testament—for all that can be read in 
excellent translations, and must be read; 
but because by studying Greek one gets 
himself oriented to the civilization of the 
world. He has got back to the great 
fountain-head out of which all the 
streams of human enlightenment have 
flowed; he has reached the root out of 
which has grown all the diversified cul- 
ture of civilized men. It will be in the 
study of Latin and Greek grammar that 
a well educated man will learn the gram- 
mar of his own tongue. The one mod- 
ern tongue needs no technicality of gram- 
mar beyond the power to read it intelli- 
gently and speak it with some readiness. 
Nothing less than this do we yield for the 
well educated man. 

Mathematics is a much overrated 
study, and is, again, very badly taught, 
as the English teachers are now telling 
us; the teaching is being entirely revolu- 
tionized, bothering less with abstruse 
processes, and making much more of 
practical methods and uses. Of course, 
a fair amount of algebra and geometry 
is needed, and the ability to appreciate 
the functions of a curve and to use a 
logarithm. A well educated man need 
go no further. 

The merest smattering of the famous 
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old studies of rhetoric and logic is 
enough. Their rules will be picked up 
by any bright scholar in the process of 
general education and reading. 

Next the sciences. This is the field of 
the great development of modern educa- 
tion ; and in this day a well educated man 
must have a fair knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of the leading sciences—it is more 
important than that he should have 
skimmed all the novelists of Poland and 
Indiana. First comes the physics of 
atoms and masses, which will include the 
elements of chemistry, electricity and 
optics, and will branch out into astron- 
omy, meteorology and geology. Then 
follows the immense field of biology, 
even more fascinating and wonderful, 
with its problem of evolution, whether in 
the plant or the animal, reaching down 
to the last unresolved ion in a genetic 
cell, and backward to the first ooze that 
paleontology wots of. Not much of all 


this can any well educated man know, but 
the alphabet of it all and its primer he 
can and must know, sc that he can under- 
stand what more learned men say. 


And here let it be added that it is now 
essential that a well educated man should 
have become familiar with the methods 
of science by learning something more 
than the primer of one of its branches; 
and this can be done only by a period of 
laboratory study continued perhaps for 
a term or a year, devoted to one of the 
sciences. This is better, for training, 
than spherical geometry; it is a specific 
against Eddyism and Dowieism and 
Vivekanandism and Babism and meta- 
physical healing and all the pretensions 
of quackery. 

The general history of the world the 
well educated man will know; not of 
China or Peru, but of Palestine, Greece, 
Italy, France, Spain, Holland, Germany, 
Great Britain, Russia, the United States. 
He will bring it down to the present time, 
and will turn, in his daily paper, with es- 
pecial interest to the foreign news, even 
if he must skip the football and murders, 
and hardly less important will it be for 
him to have achieved, by the study of a 
few chief authorities, the elements of po- 
litical economy and sociology, so that he 
can know their principles and follow their 
discussions and can take an interest in 
the questions that make parties and 
classes, 
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Now all this is, in the main, receptive 
study. Knowledge has been funneled 
into open ears, through books and lec- 
tures. To be sure there has been some 
shadow of research, as in every recur- 
rence to a dictionary or other book of 
reference to find out something unknown. 
But some further understanding of the 
methods of initiative investigation a well 
educated man ought to possess. That 
means the laboratory or seminar method. 
It can be gained in the university or in 
private study; but at some time, in some 
way, good education should be capped 
by research in some one minor division 
of knowledge. That is bound to come 
in professional and technical study. That 
man has not found the uses of a good ed- 
ucation who does not try to learn all that 
can be known of some one little field of 
knowledge. It may be in any line, reli- 
gious, scientific, political, literary; one 
poet or school of poetry, one great or 
small hero of history, one battle or war, 
one phase of ethnology. So Gladstone 
had his fad of Homer, and so Lord Sal- 
isbury leaves Cabinet and society to find 
recreation in his chemical laboratory. 

We have said nothing about disciplin- 
ary study; we have spoken solely of ac- 
quisition. This was intentional. We 
know the lingo which requires at a cer- 
tain age the cultivation of the memory 
and then of other faculties in mapped 
succession; but for us the mind is one, 
and it needs to be stored with knowl- 
edge. The primary and most useful 
faculty is that by which the brain fibers 
catch and hold. impressions ; we have no 
fear that they will then fail to interact. 
Acquire, learn; retain, remember—that 
is, the hoof and the hump and the hide of 
the law. Everything else will have been 
picked up by the way, nicety, exactness, 
ratiocination, above all wisdom and its 
component, good judgment or common 
sense, which are essentially little else 
than the power to see stereoscopically, on 
all sides of a subject, with the breadth of 
view which such large knowledge gives. 

Are there many well educated men and 
women now? Very few, hardly any; we 
have been defining an ideal education, 
such as was sought by him whose “ three 
and twentieth year” seemed to bring 
“no bud or blossom” of performance, 
but whose youth was still “in strictest 
measure ” of study held as in the “ great 
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Taskmaster’s eye,” till he was called to 
be England’s immortal exponent and de- 
fender of liberty. We have spoken of 
that foundation of culture now so much 
scamped by our precipitate universities, 
which tell the boy not out of his teens, at 
the end of the freshman year, that he has 
got general culture enough, that he may 
now throw away the scythe which mows 
the whole field and may gather daisies 
here and nightshade there at his own 
sweet will. A really broad culture pro- 
duces a different kind of men; the class 
is not yet extinct, spite of the colleges. 


ed 


Colombia and the Canal 


THE negotiation of the desired treaty 
with Colombia for the construction of 
the isthmian canal has been delayed for 
two reasons. An excess of zeal on the 
part of Rear-Admiral Casey, whose pur- 
pose was to maintain on the isthmus that 
“perfect neutrality” which is guaran- 
teed by the United States in the treaty 
of 1846, offended the Colombian Gov- 
ernment (or, it may be, only its Minister 
at Washington), and is said to have ex- 
cited at Bogota a suspicion that we were 
seeking a pretext for taking possession 
of the canal route. Colombians appear 
to have short memories. The history of 
American interference on the isthmus 
should prove to them the honesty of our 
intentions. As it was provided that the 
neutrality clause of the treaty of 1846 
should be included in the new treaty, Co- 
lombia is said to have asked for an in- 
terpretation of the clause that would not 
sanction the refusal of Rear-Admiral 
Casey to permit the transportation of 
armed Colombian troops on the railroad. 
This was one cause of delay. It may 
have been removed by the recent action 
of Rear-Admiral Casey, who now allows 
armed Colombian troops to use the rail- 
road without supervision. The other 
cause has been the demand or request 
of Colombia for a larger sum as a 
first payment for the canal than she was 
willing to take a year ago—$10,000,000, 
it is said, instead of $7,000,000—and her 
professed inability, under her Constitu- 
tion, to give us anything more than a 
lease of the territory for one hundred 
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years, renewable by agreement at the end 
of that period. 

It should not be impossible to over- 
come such difficulties as these by wise 
diplomacy and a due regard for the sen- 
sitive temperament and pecuniary long- 
ings of the Colombians. For such di- 
plomacy we may look with confidence to 
Secretary Hay. The changed policy of 
Rear-Admiral Casey, and the approach- 
ing end of the revolution—foreshadowed 
by the recent surrender of the leading 
insurgent—should smooth the way for a 
satisfactory agreement. 

We should strive to avoid exciting the 
hostility of the Colombians by suggest- 
ing such forcible aggression as some of 
them seem to believe that we have in 
mind. Undoubtedly we shall make a 
canal, and in all probability we shall 
make it on the Panama route; but we 
can gain nothing by asserting that we 
intend to make it on that route even if 
the consent of Colombia be withheld. Of 
course neither our Government nor any 
officer representing it has made such a 
threat. But the dispatches of the Wash- 
ington correspondents of many news- 
papers last week asserted that this al- 
ternative of taking possession of the 
canal strip by force, and making a canal 
under the Panama Company’s conces- 
sion, was under consideration at the cap- 
ital. We do not believe that the atti- 
tude or intentions of the Government af- 
forded the slightest warrant for such an 
assertion. But the wide publication of 
it was not calculated to promote the suc- 
cess of diplomacy or to endear us to our 
neighbors in South America. 

The consent of Colombia, in the pres- 
ent state of affairs, is indispensable. 
The Panama Company’s concession pro- 
vides that the concession itself shall be 
forfeited if the company sells it to any 
government. The railway, now con- 
trolled by the company, is exposed to 
similar forfeiture. Not until Colombia 
authorized the company to disregard the 
restriction was the company able to of- 
fer its property to the United States. 
The law under which the President is 
acting requires the making of a satisfac- 
tory agreement with Colombia by treaty 
before we can complete the purchase of 
the Panama Company’s property and 
privileges and begin the work of con- 
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structing a canal. Additional legislation 
would be needed before the President 
would have authority to invade Colom- 
bian territory and make a canal there 
without Colombia’s consent. The Pres- 
ident, in any state of affairs at present 
fairly conceivable, would not ask for 
such authority. We do not say that 
Congress would grant it or that he would 
use it if granted. The protocol of a 
year ago, in which Colombia expressed 
her willingness to grant most of the 
privileges we desire, has no binding ef- 
fect and would not be a sufficient war- 
rant for the acquisition of the canal strip 
by force. 

By the treaty of 1846, under which 
we preserve the neutrality of the isthmus, 
we solemnly guarantee Colombia’s rights 
of sovereignty and property “ in said ter- 
ritory.” To take possession of the canal 
strip and to construct a canal there with- 
out Colombia’s consent would be a de- 
liberate violation of our own treaty 
agreement concerning the territory in 
question. Those who have hastily 
seemed to suggest such action, to be tak- 
en if Colombia’s consent should not be 
given “‘ within a reasonable time,” have 
also suggested that the question of com- 
pensation and the protests of Colombia 
could be referred to The Hague tribunal 
for adjudication. But that tribunal 
would not sanction the violation of treaty 
agreements. 

There is no proof that Colombia now 
intends to obstruct unreasonably the 
building of a canal in her territory by 
the United States. If she should here- 
after make demands so unreasonable that 
we could not comply with them, an ap- 
peal from us to the entire civilized world 
for moral support, and for a universal 
denunciation of her narrow policy would 
probably be sufficient. But such folly on 
her part is not to be expected. So long 
as there are no signs of it, and even if it 
should be exhibited, Americans ought 
not to suggest with approval a policy of 
forcible aggression and conquest on the 
isthmus and thus exasperate the sensi- 
tive and impulsive people of those south- 
ern countries, where, unfortunately and 
without any warrant whatever, in recent 
years our declarations of neighborly and 
disinterested friendship have come to be 
regarded with some distrust, 
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Ethnologists and Missionaries 


CHRISTIANITY is worth vastly more 
than ethnology. It is far more im- 
portant to civilize a people than it is to 
preserve them as specimens of a vanish- 
ing stage of human development. Many 
interesting practices, such as cannibal- 
ism, tattooing, polyandry, witchchaft, 
head-hunting, sun-dances, have to be 
given up before wild people can be made 
fit to live with. 

All this we understand, yet we have a 
word to say, not in condemnation of mis- 
sionary work, but in criticism of the 
doings of some missionaries, and by way 
of suggestion to all of them. 

At the congress of Americanists re- 
cently held in this city—an exceptionally 
interesting assembly of scientific men— 
all the discussions were marked by a note 
of regret that barbarian traditions, arts 
and schemes of social organization are 
so rapidly disappearing that only by 
most strenuous activity and almost lav- 
ish expenditures of money can knowl- 
edge of priceless value to science and to 
history be saved to the world. Espe- 
cially is this true of America, where the 
aboriginal life of the native Indian tribes 
has been a particularly rich field for eth- 
nological research. Not only are entire 
groups dying out, as whole tribes and 
federations have died out in the past, 
but, what is at this moment a more im- 
portant consideration, tribes that are 
still numerous are giving up tribal life. 
The younger generation is being taught 
in agency schools, or institutions like 
Carlisle and Hampton, and the old tra- 
ditions and handicrafts are not being 
handed on to posterity. At many agen- 
cies a few aged men are the only individ- 
uals left who possess a knowledge of the 
old ways. Very soon they will have been 
numbered with their fathers, and all 
knowledge of customs of exceeding in- 
terest will have become extinct. 

The relations of missionaries to this 
rapid disappearance of old traditions, and 
yet older arts, were not a subject of 
formal discussion by the congress; but 
they were continually brought up in con- 
versation, at lunches, “smokers,” and 
other occasions of informal meeting. In 
these talks it was made apparent that, 
with few, if any, exceptions, the ethnolo- 
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gists feel that missionary efforts, while 
deserving of generous praise and of sup- 
port in the main, must be held responsi- 
ble for no little unjustifiable destruction 
of things valuable both to the aborigines 
themselves and to the mind of civilized 
man. The ethnologists say, and with 
too much truth, that as a rule mission- 
aries have been persons ignorant of eth- 
nological knowledge and of both the 
scientific and the moral value of aborig- 
inal traditions, customs and arts. The 
stories of mischievous teachings in the 
name of religion that were circulated in 
these conversations were often as pa- 
thetic as they were amusing. A lady 
who has herself accomplished note- 
worthy work in both missionary activity 
and in ethnological research told with 
sincere sorrow of the pernicious activity 
of an ardent young woman in the mis- 
sion field who felt that she had achieved 
a hoteworthy triumph when she had per- 
suaded the native women at her post to 
prefer aniline dyes to their old “ heath- 
en” colors. An ethnologist of world- 
wide renown, who has cordially seconded 
every promising attempt to make the 
North American Indians worthy of 
American citizenship, said that only a 
few weeks ago, while taking down a tra- 
dition of great poetic and moral beauty 
from the lips of a feeble old chief, he 
was asked in a trembling voice whether 
he (the ethnologist) believed, as a cer- 
tain missionary whose name was given 
had been teaching this tribe, that a poor 
old chief would certainly “ go to hell” 
if he continued to love his blanket and 
his feathers better than the white man’s 
dress. 

Tt will be easy, of course, for the mis- 
sionaries to reply that these are excep- 
tional instances. Doubtless. they are. 
We fear, however, that they are typical 
of a much mistaken zeal which, in the na- 
ture of things, must have entered into 
the teaching of missionaries ignorant of 
nearly everything that the word ethnol- 
ogy stands for. Nothing is more diffi- 
cult, as all historic contact between a su- 
perior and an inferior race has shown, 
than to make those who ardently desire 
to uplift and convert, sympathetically 
appreciative of the good which exists in 
the inferior. It is only the trained stu- 
dent who ever fully understands how 
nearly identical in substance are human 


customs and institutions that differ most 
widely in outward expression, and how 
important, for the moral well-being of 
the lowly, the familiar forms of expres- 
sion may be. 


In this last consideration there is cause 


for regret over the destruction that has 
been wrought, quite as deep as that 
which is found in the loss to human 
knowledge. When the Indian is told 
that the white men’s ways are on all ac- 
counts better than his own, and is made 
to see that he can get on better from the 
white man’s point of view by adopting 
the new usages, he, too, often changes 
his practices without changing his pref- 
erences or his convictions, and the net 
product is a hypocrite. We cannot help 
feeling that it is a matter of no little sig- 
nificance that ethnologists in the field, 
men of integrity and possessed of that 
common sense which is developed by ca- 
reers of hardship and danger, almost 
without exception testify that the men 
whom they can trust, whom they can tie 
up to in assurance that they will not be 
betrayed, are “ the old fellows,” the con- 
servatives who cling to old usages, while 
too often the younger men, whose minds 
and characters have been formed in 
agency or mission schools, have to be 
watched. 

It is almost certain also that the cause 
of missions itself has seriously suffered 
from the denunciation as “ heathen ” and 
“ depraved ” of traditions and customs 
which those familiar with the facts know 
to be beautiful, and often of real nobility. 
The average American is much too ready 
to believe that the only good Indian is a 
dead Indian. Like men of Anglo-Saxon 
blood in general, he thinks far too con- 
temptuously of inferior races. He has 
not learned to appreciate their contribu- 
tions to the world’s stock of poetic and 
artistic ideas. A wider knowledge and 
a deeper sympathy would make him esti- 
mate at a higher value the moral worth 
of his fellow men of darker skin. He 
would have a stronger conviction of the 
value of all efforts to save and to up- 
lift. We entertain no doubt that where 
missionary teachings and methods have 
been regardful of the beautiful and the 
true in “ heathenism ” the world gives a 
far more sympathetic support to mis- 
sionary endeavors to stamp out that 
which is essentially depraved, 
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Surely the time has come when a more 
catholic view of the moral and educa- 
tional relations of differing races to one 
another should prevail. To send into 
the mission field teachers whose chief 
qualification is a religious zeal can only 
work cumulative mischief. We are glad 
that our best theological seminaries in- 
clude in their instruction lectures by 
careful students of native traditions and 
institutions. Wise missionary training 
requires that such instruction become 


general. 
Js 


How Colonies Are Governed 


ProF, JEREMIAH W. JENKS, of Cornell 
University, has lately returned from a 
prolonged official -investigation of the 
govenment of colonies by the various na- 
tions with a view to the understanding 
of the better method of governing the 
Philippines. He is a man of the highest 
qualifications by a study of political econ- 
omy and government. His conclusions 
are given in a full report to the War De- 
partment, an abstract of which appears in 
the Review of Reviews. Another im- 
portant part of his report is outlined in 
a valuable article in THE INDEPENDENT 
of this week. 

Professor Jenks finds that in British 
India the purpose of the government is 
the benefit of the people governed. In- 
dia is governed for the good of India 
rather than of England. There is in In- 
dia almost nothing that may be called 
representative government. In Lon- 
don there is a Secretary of State for In- 
dia assisted by a Council of India. This 
Council consists of not less than ten mem- 
bers, at least nine of whom must have 
served or resided ten years in India. 
They are a body of experts, able and con- 
scientious, but they are not Indians. In 
India itself the Governor-General is an 
Englishman. His Council consists of 
six Englishmen. Sixteen additional mem- 
bers form the Legislative Council, among 
whom are always one or more natives, but 
they are not elected by the people but 
are appointed* by the Governor-General. 
In the larger districts into which India is 
divided the conditions are the same. The 
sub-governors are all appointed; none 
elected. One has to come down to the 
villages to find anything like self-gov- 
ernment. There the head-man may be 
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hereditary or may be elected, but if an 
incompetent person is elected the Govern- 
ment removes him and appoints some 
one in his place. 

At attempt was made under Lord Ri- 
pon, 1880-1884, toward somewhat more 
self-government. Certain groups of vil- 
lages were to elect representatives to a 
Council, thus forming what we would 
call a county board of supervisors, which 
should have charge of roads and such 
things, but the people have not taken to 
it; the officials chosen have been simply 
subservient to the English administrator, 
and the system is not generally approved 
inasmuch as it has not been successful. 

The native States of India are governed 
nominally by their native rulers, but in 
each case the British Resident controls 
his action and puts an end to abuse of 
power. 

In the Straits Settlements and the fed- 
erated Malay States much the same con- 
dition exists. ‘The Government here has 
produced a condition of order and finan- 
cial prosperity which is admirable. There 
is an hereditary Sultanship, but all legis- 
lative action is controlled by the British 
Resident. The Straits possess the rich- 
est tin mines in the world and their finan- 
cial condition is most enviable. They 
have macadamized roads, a railroad sys- 
tem, automobiles, telegraphs and tele- 
phones, incinerators for disposing of 
garbage, water works and many other im- 
provements of the most highly civilized 
States. But there is no attempt at local 
self-government, and the opinion seems 
universal among both natives and Eng- 
lish that the people are not fit for it. 

The same condition substantially exists 
in the Dutch Colonies. Even the village 
head-man, if elected, must be approved by 
the Dutch Government. Everything is 
done by Dutch officials. Even in the larg- 
er cities, like Batavia, the local inhabit- 
ants, whether Javanese, Chinese, Eng- 
lish or Dutch, have no power whatever. 
Taxes are levied, streets opened, cities 
cleaned and lighted by the Government ; 
and Dutch officials believe they are giv- 
ing the Javanese all the liberty they are 
really capable of using. 

In French Indo-China a little more 
self-government has been attempted, and 
yet in Cochin China, which is really a 
colony and not a protectorate, like the 
other divisions of Indo-China, the exec- 
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utive is aided by a privy council of nine 
members, of whom the majority are 
French officials ; but four may be natives, 
not elected, however, but appointed. Yet 
there is a Colonial Council of sixteen 
members, six of whom are Asiatics and 
elected by delegates from the municipal- 
ity or selected notables. In the villages 
certain registered people have the right 
to vote for the village officers. The larg- 
er States have municipal councils to as- 
sist the Mayor and his assistants. In 
Saigon, the capital, this Council is com- 
posed of eleven French and four natives, 
all chosen by universal suffrage. There 
is a goodly measure of self-government 
in local affairs, and in the larger divisions 
the native Annannites are given repre- 
sentation, altho French supervision is 
everywhere, and the French members are 
kept in the majority. 

Professor Jenks then reviews what we 
have done for self-government in the 
Philippines. After showing how hetero- 
geneous is the population, and that even 
the better educated Filipinos have not 
the culture and education of the better 
educated Hindus, and that the Negritos 
are as much belowthe average Tagalog of 
Luzon as the Comanches are below the 
residents of Boston, and after showing 
that probably less than 5 per cent. can 
speak Spanish or have any of the ele- 
ments of education, he tells us that we 
have already given to the Filipinos prac- 
tically everywhere except in Mindanao 
a greater measure of self-government 
than is possessed by any other Oriental 
people, whether independent or colonial. 

The Filipinos elect all their local offi- 
cials and direct the government. Every 
male Filipino of the age of twenty-three 
who pays a tax of $15, or owns real prop- 
erty worth $250, or who can speak, read 
and write either English or Spanish, has 
a right to vote. He elects the men to di- 
rect his local affairs, and through these 
has a larger share in determining what 
shall be done in local matters and what 
taxes shall be levied than do the inhabit- 
ants of any part of India, the Dutch East 
Indies, China or Japan. The local offi- 
cials elect the Governors of provinces 
with the exception of the Treasurer and 
Supervisor. It is proposed soon to give 
the Filipinos the election of a general leg- 
islative assembly which will have a veto 
on practically everything proposed, and 
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two representatives are to be sent to our 
Congress. The rulers of the thirty-five 
millions of the Dutch East Indies or the 
three hundred millions of British India 
do not allow a single representative 
chosen by the people in their own home 
Parliament, and yet they think that their. 
people have all the rights of self-govern- 
ment that it is wise to grant them. 

We do not believe that we have gone 
too far in allowing this much of self-gov- 
ernment, contrary as it is to all prece- 
dent, and recognizing as we do the fact 
that the Filipinos themselves are very 
much in doubt as to its wisdom. It is 
something to which they have never been 
accustomed ; and yet we believe that the 
best way to educate a people in self-gov- 
ernment is to give them practice in it. We 
are establishing such a system of popular 
education as no Eastern people has ever 
enjoyed before, and we must not be sur- 
prised if the experiment of self-govern- 
ment is a long while in becoming suc- 
cessful. It may take three or four gen- 
erations ; but if it were not tried it might 
take thirty or forty generations. 


a 
The 


Contagiousness of Tuber- 
culosis 


Proressor Kocu at the annual meet- 
ing of the Congress for Tuberculosis, 
held this year near the end of October 
in Berlin reaffirmed the opinion which 
created so much of a sensation at last 
year’s meeting in London, that bovine 
and human tuberculosis are not inter- 
communicable. The great discoverer of 
the tubercle bacillus, a discovery by 
which the whole medical aspect of tuber- 
culosis was revolutionized, insists that 
there is not the danger from infected 
meat and milk that has been taught or 
the mortality directly traceable to these 
sources would be much higher than it is 
at present. As it is, intestinal tubercu- 
losis is quite rare, and generalized tuber- 
culosis with the initial lesions in the di- 
gestive tract a distinct medical curiosity. 
In spite of many legal regulations it is 
confessed, however, that tuberculously 
infected meat and, especially, milk have 
not thus far been kept successfully off 
the market. As to similarly contami- 
nated butter, it has been‘found in all coun- 
tries, and nothing is said about it, tho 
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the process of butter making does not 
claim to destroy tubercle bacilli, and it is 
well known to be a favorable culture me- 
dium. 

The cases of tuberculous infection sup- 
posed to be derived from animals or their 
products Professor Koch thinks can be 
explained on other grounds. He does 
not deny absolutely the possibility of tu- 
berculous infection from animals, but 
considers it to be so rare as to be prac- 
tically negligible. Even the cases of lo- 
cal skin lesions of tuberculosis which oc- 
cur in butchers, and which have usually 
been attributed to their frequent contact 
with tuberculous meat, he thinks may be 
explained on other grounds. Koch is 
under the impression that he has seen 
and that a consultation of carefully made 
statistics would show quite as many car- 
penters suffering from tuberculous 
nodules as butchers. Any occupation 
that causes frequent slight wounds ex- 
poses those engaged in it to a certain 
risk of tuberculous skin infection, since 
tubercle bacilli are very abundant in liv- 
ing rooms and work rooms. 

Professor Koch’s reasseveration of his 
opinion did not meet with the general 
dissent manifested last year because he 
has modified his original attitude at least 
to the extent of conceding the possibil- 
ity of tuberculosis being transferred from 
animals to man. Professor Nocard, of 
Paris, however, the distinguished author- 
ity on veterinary medicine, whose bac- 
teriological work in connection with the 
original Pasteur Institute has given him 
a world wide reputation, said that ob- 
servations made during the past year 
stimulated by Professor Koch’s London 
declaration make it absolutely certain 
that occasionally at least animals acquire 
tuberculosis from human beings suffer- 
ing from the disease. It is harder to 
demonstrate the converse proposition, but 
there are good a priori reasons for its 
acceptance. The tubercle bacilli found 
in different groups of animals and in man 
have variations of virulence. The tuber- 
cle bacilli from human subjects of the 
disease are rather low in the scale of 
virulence as regards their power of in- 
fecting other beings besides man. The 
bacillus of bovine tuberculosis is, on the 
other hand, one of the most virulent. If 
even cattle, then, which are normally 
quite refractory to infection by tubercle 
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bacilli of any kind except such as have 
been hightened in virulence by passage 
through animals of the same species may 
yet at times be infected by bacilli from 
human subjects, it is only to be expected 
that the more virulent bacilli of bovine 
tuberculosis may prove pathogenic for 
man. 

The vexed question of intercommuni- 
cability remains as yet unsettled then, but 
Professor Koch’s contention that more 
care is needed to prevent the spread of 
tuberculosis from affected human beings 
to those as yet unaffected is the keynote 
of the present situation in the warfare 
against the dreaded white plague of the 
North. Tuberculosis is not directly 
hereditary at all. It is indirectly hered- 
itary—that is, there is an inherited pre- 
disposition to the disease only inasmuch 
as descendants of the tuberculous may 
be, tho they by no means necessarily are, 
of delicate constitution. Any mode of 
healthy outdoor life in youth that will do 
away with this tendency to delicate health 
will completely obliterate the predisposi- 
tion to tuberculosis. At least one large 
life insurance company has expressed its 
preference for risks on the lives of men 
who are of normal weight for their hight 
even tho they have tuberculous heredity, 
rather than on the lives of men twenty 
pounds under average weight without 
such heredity. It is environment, not 
heredity, that counts. 

Professor Koch is eminently right in 
his declaration that we shall accomplish 
much more for the suppression of tuber- 
culosis by legal regulations for the im- 
provement of the dwellings of the poor 
and for the proper ventilation and in- 
spection of factories and work rooms 
than by the inspection of meat and milk. 
This latter method of prophylaxis has 
perhaps been exaggerated in importance, 
but there is no doubt that it has accom- 
plished great good not only as regards 
the avoidance of the distribution of tu- 
bercle bacilli, but also and especially in 
the improvement of the quality of dairy 
products generally. It would be a mis- 
take to attempt to limit the usefulness of 
bureaus of animal industry originally 
founded to meet the dangers from tuber- 
culosis. If Professor Koch’s insistence 
will call attention to the necessity for at 
least as great care with regard to possi- 
ble contamination from human sources 
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then he will have worthily employed his 
great influence in arousing public opin- 
ion. 

With regard to the possibilities of hu- 
man contagion there can scarcely be any 
exaggeration of the danger involved if 
the subjects of the disease are careless in 
their habits. How widely the tubercu- 
lous material may be distributed is well 
brought out by a recent contributor to 
the Berliner Medicinische Wochen- 
schrift who found tubercle bacilli be- 
neath the nails of children under two 
years of age in more than one-third of a 
series of cases examined for the purpose. 
In most of the families there was a his- 
tory of tuberculosis either in a near rela- 
tive or in some member of the household. 
This emphasizes the necessity for the 
greatest care in such cases. There is 
very little danger from casual contact or 
even from prolonged association if prop- 
er measures of cleanliness are enforced, 
but great risk if careless habits. are per- 
mitted. Visitors to the poor can do them 
no greater favor, nor save more human 
suffering in any other way, than by 
teaching the lesson of almost meticulous 
cleanliness on tuberculous families. Un- 
til properly directed philanthropy shall 
improve the dwelings of the poor, this 
must constitute the best possible means 
of helping on the fortunately ever more 
and more successful warfare against tu- 
berculosis. 

& 
There has been a lapse of 
law during the coal strike 
not only in Pennsylvania, 
but also here in New York. There was 
a law here against polluting the air with 
coal smoke. It has been enforced no- 
where, because people had to use soft 
coal. Now we hear that the Mayor and 
Board of Health, who have no-power to 
suspend the law, will again enforce it af- 
ter November 15th. And the Secretary 
of the Treasury has practically suspended 
the collection of duty on cargoes of Welsh 
coal. The law allows coal to come in 
free that has over 92 per cent. of carbon. 
Usually Welsh coal pays duty as having 
less than 92 per cent., but of late the im- 
porters have entered it free, and the Sec- 
retary has ordered leniency in case of 
doubt; and so no analysis was made. 
This is greater generosity than has been 
shown importers in the late famine of 


Suspension 
of Law 
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steel billets. The importers bought in 
Germany at a reduced export price, “ to 
keep the factories going,” but were com- 
pelled to pay duty on the domestic price 
in Germany. 

& 
We published three 
weeks ago an editorial 
in criticism of the gov- 
ernment of the Salvation Army which 
we expected would evoke reply. We 
have such a reply from S. L. Brengle, 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army, and 
“National Spiritual Special.’ He de- 
clares that the decline in public interest 
in the Army after the secession of Bal- 
lington Booth was temporary, and that 
the American public has supported the 
Army by gifts larger than ever received 
before, while in the number of officers 
and social institutions created within the 
last six years America leads the world. 
Colonel Brengle denies that General 
Booth has attempted to establish a fam- 
ily dynasty, and declares that he has 
treated his own children no better than 
other people, and he intimates that the 
secession of three of them is due to their 
desire to secure the exceptional favor 
which was refused them. That they, 
trained under their father’s eye, should 
have been given rank among many others 
he thinks only right. There are eigh- 
teen or twenty other Commissioners who 
have no connection with the Booth fam- 
ily. He declares that General Booth’s 
youngest daughter, Lucy, was well out 
of her teens when she received the com- 
mand in India, and he does not believe 
that as a result of her appointment the 
work there was “ all but wrecked.” There 
are now 1,500 officers in India and Io,- 
ooo scholars in the schools. The “ com- 
mon report ” about the agreement of the 
four daughters not to marry any one who 
would not assent to their superior author- 
ity in the Army Colonel Brengle declares 
“ from the best possible authority ” to be 
untrue, and it is one that he had never 
heard. He says that if Mrs. Booth- 
Tucker, as Colonel, signed orders above 
her husband’s name, it was at his desire, 
and that no protest was ever made by the 
staff. He declares that the entire Army 
would protest against General Booth’s 
retiring from command. We give the 
substance of Colonel Brengle’s communi- 
cation, which is written in an excellent 


The Salvation 
Army 
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spirit, that we may fairly represent the at- 
titude of the officers at headquarters here. 


wd 


Samoa is hereafter to 
reckon the days of the 
week after the Western 
and not the Eastern manner, a change of 
one in the day of the week and the 
month. Let us see what that might in- 
volve. If what was Saturday now be- 
comes Sunday, why cannot the Jews and 
the Seventh Day Baptists still call it Sat- 
urday, while the Christians call it Sun- 
day, and both rest and worship on the 
same day by this perfectly proper con- 
vention? Or, indeed, why should not 
our American Jews send their chief 
rabhis on a tour around the world, in the 
right direction, and have them come back 
to find that their seventh day is our first 
day? We cannot see that it really makes 
any real difference where in the week you 
begin to count from, nor indeed that 
there is any beginning to the week. The 
entire difference as to the Sabbath day is 
a mere conventional formalism that has 
no inherent importance; and if any one 
thinks it has, let him take a trip around 
the world and come back in line with 


Samoa and the 
Sabbath 


other people. 


Dr. Parkhurst’s statement that a man 
starving has the right to take food where 
he can find it, has stirred some criticism, 
as if he had questioned the validity of the 
command, “ Thou shalt not steal.” But 
a Presbyterian clergyman, the Rev. C. T. 
Berry, defends him. He thus writes us: 


The Bible certainly teaches a “ Higher Law ” 
at times than the Commandments. Oaths are 
justified and exemplified. Christ taught the 
setting aside of the Fourth Commandment in 
cases of necessity and mercy. And children 
are to obey their parents only “in the Lord.” 
Moreover, killing becomes a duty in case of 
self-preservation. And if I may take another’s 
life to save my own, much more may I, if it be 
necessary, take a little of his property for the 
same reason, always provided there is the ne- 
cessity, as in David’s stealing the shew-bread 
for his hungry soldiers, which Christ unquali- 
fiedly approved. So the Bible teaches the vio- 
lation of the Ninth Commandment in many in- 
stances—notably that of Samuel’s deception of 
Saul in going down to Bethlehem to anoint 
David to be king under cover of offering sac- 
rifice. And the Divine blessing of the mid 
wives for their deception in covering up their 
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failure to destroy the male infants of the He- 
brews is a case in point. These are buttressed 
by the instances of Rahab and Elisha, and sev- 


eral others. A law, however high, must give 
way to a higher. 


Let them come, all the kings and 
princes that wish to visit our Republic. 
There is the King of Siam, who wants 
an official invitation, and, of course, he 
should have it. It is well worth ten or 
twenty thousand dollars to us. And the 
King of Belgium ; well, we hesitate there. 
And General Corbin comes back from the 
German maneuvers and reports that 
King Edward will send the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to the St. Louis Ex- 
position in 1904; and next year Prince 
Henry, of Germany, is likely to come 
again for the unveiling of the statue of 
Frederick the Great which the Emperor 
William has presented to the American 
Government. Then the Generals are 
coming, Lord Roberts and Field Mar- 
shal von Waldersee, who has an Ameri- 
can wife. And we will not make them 
answer the ridiculous set of questions 


_with which other immigrants are in- 


sulted. 
s&s 


A fine example of the newer methods 
of comity in mission work appears in 
the Evangelical Union of the Philippine 
Islands, which has been in existence now 
for over a year. All the Protestant mis- 
sions, except the Episcopal, are members 
of it, and the missionaries of that de- 
nomination hesitated to join until their 
bishop should arrive. The territory is 
divided between them, so as to avoid 
clashing, and the churches all have the 
same name, Evangelical Church, 
whether supported by Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Baptist, United Brethren, or 
Disciple boards. There are 26 ordained 
American missionaries employed and 3 
physicians, also 1,634 communicants and 
3,300 candidates. This Protestant activ- 
ity will have an excellent reflex influ- 
ence in the Catholic Church there. 

& 


While the Cumberland Presbyterians 
are inclining to turn aside from the pro- 
posal of the United Brethren for union, 
and look to the Northern Presbyterian 
Church, the presbyteries of that Church 
that are best acquainted with the Cum- 
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berland Presbyterians are beginning to 
ask for reunion. The Presbytery of 
Mattoon, Ill., and that of Indianapolis 
have both adopted a memorial favoring 
union, and one of them actually declares 
that the now assured creed revision in- 
volves “ the removal of all doctrinal bar- 
riers.” The presbyteries are all adopt- 
ing the revision as sent down from the 
Assembly. So it does, and we may rea- 
sonably hope that one schism will be 


soon healed. 
x 


Sterne tells us that they do some 
things better in France than in England ; 
they do some things better in the South 
than in the North. We doubt if any- 
where in the North could be seen such a 
sight as is in every one’s eyes in Colum- 
bus, Ga. The Columbus Iron Works, 
one of the largest concerns there, is re- 
building its plant. The brick work is 
contracted for by a negro who employs 
fifty masons. White mechanics are en- 
gaged in other lines, and there is perfect 
peace between them. A white and a black 
mason or carpenter will work on the 
same wall. They work together, but 
they separate socially. Why can they 
not vote together without danger of so- 


cial mixture? 
& 


President Eliot says very truly, in a 
late address, that our public school sys- 
tem has failed to make all our people in- 
telligent. Of course it has. So has 
the Church failed to make them all re- 
ligious and moral; and popular govern- 
ment has failed to produce good political 
conditions everywhere. We have not yet 
intelligence enough, he says, to have de- 
vised a cure for drunkenness, or a pre- 
ventive of gambling, or a distaste for 
weak literature and drama, or to pro- 
vide a substitute for strikes. President 
Eliot asks for five times as much to be 
spent on public schools. That is all well; 
but all the education in the world will no 
more eliminate fools and villains than it 
will quench volcanoes. 


Js 


In anticipation of election figures, it is 
amusing to read the official forecasts 
from the political headquarters in this 
State. A full and careful canvass gives 
the Democratic leaders the absolute as- 
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surance of 35,000 majority, while a sim- 
ilar canvass gives the Republican leaders 
37,600 majority. Greater New York is 
going by 120,000 for Coler, according to 
his friends, while his opponents allow 
him but 50,000. Such are the rainbows. 

Sd 

The presbyteries by the score are all 

voting to approve the overtures for a re- 
vised Confession of Faith; there are no 
exceptions. Accordingly it is not neces- 
sary that the Cumberland Presbyterians 
should any longer disguise their willing- 
ness to be taken back, out of fear of af- 
fecting the result. The whole Church 
approves the new creed, which is satis- 
factory. 

Sd 

If in his “ Autobiography of a Labor 

Leader,” published elsewhere, Mr. J. H. 
Williams confessed to acts of lawless vio- 
lence, let it not be understood that THE 
INDEPENDENT approves them. Mr. Wil- 
liams never had but two or three years 
of primary schooling, and has spent all 
his life as a common sailor, but we print 
his article just as he wrote it. 

a 


A number of Nebraska churches are 
protesting against the decision of the Su- 
preme Court excluding the regular read- 
ing of the Bible from the public schools. 
Let them protest ; they are wrong never- 
theless. So Connecticut churches pro- 
tested when Congregationalism was dis- 
established. 

& 

The action of the Navy Department 
in reducing the term of study in the 
Naval Academy from four to three years 
is extraordinary and _ revolutionizing. 
Four years is none too much to make 
competent officers out of young boys 
from the common schools. 

& 

It is not all the Russian Doukhobors 
that are crazed. by a revelation from 
Heaven, but only a few hundred of them 
that have forsaken their Canadian homes 
and started on an insane pilgrimage. 
They will get a severe revelation with 
the cold weather. 


Once more our army is reduced, and 
militarism is condemned by a military 
President. 
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The Underwriting Foundation 


HAvinG been invited, by a circular let- 
ter from the Governing Committee of 
the Cleveland Insurance Exchange, to 
consider the advisability of forming a 
fire patrol in Cleveland, to be supported 
by the companies at a cost of not more 
than two per cent. on Cleveland pre- 
miums, Vice-President Evans, of the 
Continental, replies by declining for his 
company. He does not question the value 
of a patrol, but considers this to be in the 
interest of the insured. When patrols 
are supported by the companies, he holds 
that they pay the cost three times over, 
thus: Once, in the direct matter of outfit 
and maintenance; a second time, by a 
lower contribution from the insured to 
settlement of partial losses, since the in- 
sured discounts the efficiency of the pa- 
trol in the matter of salvage, and so 
thinks he can afford to carry a smaller 
amount of insurance; and a third time in 
that the companies in their turn discount 
this salvage effect and so venture to bid 
against one another on the rate. 

Perhaps the layman, especially if he 
has had occasion to pay premiums him- 
self, may not follow Mr. Evans’s reason- 
ing, Or may even see in it a further evi- 
dence of the rapacity of insurance com- 
panies. Let us see. ‘It ought not to re- 
quire argument to show that there can 
be no business advantage for the com- 
panies in maintaining patrols at their own 
cost unless the saving thereby comes back 
to them; if they do pay thrice, or even 
twice, the result is plainly a business 
detriment. Since there is not a policy- 
holder but is fully alive to the practical 
value of every item of fire protection 
which he has—and most men want even 
a fire-pail considered—it is indisputable 
that the tendency is to get the patrol into 
the rate wherever there is one; Mr. 
Evans’s idea of this is sound. But is it 
right and generous for underwriters to 
look at the matter thus? As THE INDE- 
PENDENT has repeatedly explained, it is 
their part, as underwriters, to take con- 


ditions as they find them, and make rates 
accordingly; in their capacity as under- 
writers, they can be indifferent to the 
matter of fire waste, per se, being con- 
cerned solely in keeping the rate ade- 
quate. If they pay a dollar, or give a 
moment’s time, for any preventive device 
or for any fire department, their sole ex- 
cuse for so doing, as underwriters, is the 
doubt whether adequate rates to match a 
heavy fire loss would in practice be ob- 
tained. It is, in brief, a question of ex- 
pediency. 

Does this strike any reader as a harsh 
or an unsound view? Possibly; let us, 
then, try to clear the matter anew by re- 
sort to a definition. A fire insurance 
company is, of course, essentially an as- 
sociation of unorganized and mutually 
unknown property owners who pool pre- 
miums into a joint fund. The real or- 
ganization—i. e., the managing corpora- 
tion—is the poolholder, and guarantees 
the pool’s sufficiency; it issues its own 
contracts in form, but in legal effect and 
in fact it indorses the business, for the 
consideration of expected profit. The 
“company ” may therefore, if it thinks 
expedient, say to the public: “ Build ex- 
actly as you please; encourage incen- 
diarism in any way you please; maintain 
a fire department, a patrol, or what you 
please, at your own expense, or do with- 
out them all. They are all for your ben- 
efit, and their presence or absence is a 
part of the conditions which we consider 
in making rates.” If this is not a correct 
statement of the fundamental case, why 
not ? 

as 


At the regular quarterly meeting 
of the Board of Directors held at noon 
of October 28th, Mr. Bradish Johnson, 
President of the United States Realty 
and Construction Company, was elected 
a Director of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of the late Alanson Trask. Mr. 
Johnson is also a Director in the Equit- 
able Trust Company of New York. 
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FINANCIAL 


Weight of Trust Direction 


RECENT reports from Italy concerning 
the condition of Mr. Charles M. Schwab, 
President of the Steel Corporation, have 
revived discussion of the question wheth- 
er the responsibilities weighing upon the 
chief officer of one of our great industrial 
combinations are not so heavy that no 
man can safely carry them. Doubtless 
the reports to which we refer are exag- 
gerated. We presume that Mr. Schwab 
is seeking in his own way the rest and 
change that he needs, and we hope that 
he will return a few months hence in per- 
fect health. The question, however, 
whether a robust, young and well- 
equipped man, thoroughly familiar with 
all branches of some important industry, 
must succumb to the weight of the re- 
sponsibilities of direction, when placed 
at the head of a great combination of cor- 
porations engaged in that industry, is 
one of much importance in the United 
States at this time; and therefore there 
should be pointed out the evidence tend- 
ing to show that these responsibilities 
were not the-cause of the breaking down, 
be it temporary or permanent, in this in- 
stance. 

Mr. Schwab had risen rapidly and by 
sheer merit to the high position he occu- 
pied when the Corporation was formed. 
At eighteen he was a poor young man, 
working for $1 a day; at twenty-five he 
had become chief engineer of the great 
Edgar Thomson Works; seven years la- 
ter he was President of the Carnegie 
Company, and had shown great ability 
as an administrator as well as an expert 
engineer and constructor. But he was 
still living in a simple way, devoting his 
attention to his business. The purchase 
of the Carnegie Company and the forma- 
tion of the Corporation served to mate- 
rialize the great fortune that had existed 
for him in the Carnegie concern. At the 
_ same time, his election to the Presidency 

of the Corporation, with the accompany- 
ing extraordinary salary, brought him 
prominently before the world. He gave 
up his simple ways of living, and availed 
himself of somewhat exciting, but other- 
wise unobjectionable, forms of amuse- 
ment. His intercourse abroad with emi- 
nent personages, and at home with 
wealthy men who had long been accus- 
tomed to the exciting life to which he was 
comparatively a stranger, tended to cause 


a revolution in his ways. His enviton- 
ment had suddenly undergone a great 
change, and he was not prepared for it. 
He began to interest himself in numer- 
ous projects outside of the business of 
which he was a master. The plan of a 
palace on Riverside Drive, to cost $3,000,- 
000 or $4,000,000 ; the purchase of a large 
piece of shore front on Staten Island, 
with the purpose of establishing there a 
large charitable institution; the acquisi- 
tion of a tract on the shore of the Sound 
for a country seat; the purchase of the 
Bethlehem Iron Works; his interest in 
the Steel Foundries Company, and other 
similar organizations—these and other 
ventures of the kind required his atten- 
tion. Taken together with his new so- 
cial duties and amusements, and with the 
work appertaining to his office, they were 
a heavier burden than he could carry. In 
protest against the overweight his fine 
physical and nervous organization broke 
down, demanding relief and rest. This 
appears to be the true explanation of the 
illness of the head of the world’s greatest 
corporation. We presume that if he had 
remained at his home in Western Penn- 
sylvania, pursuing the comparatively sim- 
ple ways of living to which he had been 
accustomed, and avoiding the many out- 
side business projects in which he has re- 
cently been engaged, he would now be as 
well and strong as ever. 

The responsibilities attaching to the 
management of our great industrial com- 
binations are heavy and highly impor- 
tant, but they do not of necessity crush 
the man who assumes them. The or- 
ganization of directing forces is so com- 
plete, and the division of labor is so care- 
fully made that the weight upon any one 
man is rarely too heavy if he adjusts him- 
self to it. Proof of this is abundant in 
the condition of many of our captains of 
industry. s 

BraDisH JOHNSON, President of the 
United States Realty and Construction 
Company and a Director of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, was last 
week elected a Director of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society in place of Alan- 
son Trask, deceased. 
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Minneapolis & St.’ Louis R. R. Cons. Mort. 5 
per cent. coupons, payable November 1. 

U.S. Leather Co. debenture coupons, pay- 
able November 1. 
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~ Pain in Stomach 


It has been said that a healthy person doesn’t 
know he has a stomach. 

How unhealthy the dyspeptic must be! 

He feels as if he were all stomach, and one 
thing that makes him feel so is that pain at the 
pit of the stomach—sometimes an “all-gone 
feeling’; sometimes a “ burning sensation.” 

“] suffered from pains in my stomach and could 
not eat. An old gentleman told me to take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, which I did, and after the use of four 
bottles I gained my appetite, and I was soon com- 
pletely cured, so that now I feel like a new man. On 
no account would I be without Hood’s Sarsaparilla in 


my house.” Henry CALLAN, 71 Commercial street, 
Portland, Me. 


“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla has been taken with success 
by a member of my family for dyspepsia.” Mrs. 
Saran S. LirLipy, 180 Mill street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Cure dyspepsia, invigorate and tone the whole 
digestive system. Accept no substitutes. 


“PERFECT” 


(Trade-Mark) 


Furnaces_e« Ranges 


Do more work and 


SAVE more COAL 


than any other kind. 


Universally adopted by leading Architecs 
and Builders. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 
M’P'rs, 232 and 234 Water St., NEW YORK. 


PATENTS 


send model, sketch or photo of invention for 
free report on patentability. 


ORLAN CLYDE CULLEN 


Counselor-at-Law 


U. S. Supreme Court, registered Att’y U.S. 
Patent Office, U. S. and Foreign Patents, 
Caveats, Trade Marks and Copyrights. 
No. 700 7th Street, N. W. 


OPPOSITE U. 8. PATENT OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C. 








Zée Paper for Printing by Gaslight 


If your dealer cannot you send 20¢ for one 
dozen 4x5 size with 


THE ANTHONY @SCOVILL CO. | 


lf 122-124 Fifth Avenue 17th@1eth Sts Aties Bt 
CHICAGO 





NEW YORK 

















YOU CAN’T LOSE °EM 


WITH 
PATENT 


WASHBURNE’S tnproven 
FASTENER and KEY CHAIN 


Your keys are always with you. Yon cannot lay them down or 
leave them anywhere but in your pocket. At your dealers or 
sent on receipt of price--Key Rings and Chain, ae Cuff 
Holders, 20c. a pair; Scarf Holders, 10c, Send for illustrated 
catalog. 


AMERICAN RING CO., Dept. 55, Waterbury, Conn. 
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Delicate laces, silks, linens 


and woolens demand Pe arline- 
avoid 


Ptehatenite itprolongs the life of allfabrics 


and restores their original beauty. 








Croup, 
. Bronchitis, 


Grip, 
Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, 

Scarlet Fever. 


Don't fail to use CRESOLENE for the distressing and often 
fatal affections for which it is recommended. For more 
than Sweaty years we have had the most conclusive assur- 
ances that there is nothing better. Cresolene is a boon to 
ASTHMATICS. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which 
gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 
Montreal, Canada. 


1651 Notre Dame Street, J 











During November, 
Some Important 


Oriental Rug 


Values will be offered 


at retail only. 


Large Fine Guenje 
and Mousoul Rugs, 


S17 to $20. 
Carabagh and 
Daghestan Rugs, 


S12 to SIs. 


Small Guenje and 
Carabagh Rugs, 


JS.50 to S12. 


The above will be stored, 
free of charge, until the holi- . 
days. ; 


Lord&S Taylor, 


Broadway & 20th St., N. Y. 





IF THIS SHOULD MEET THE EYE 


of any one suffering from skin trouble, even if doctors and 
drugs have failed, try the Mexican shrub, Bl Gondor, of 
wonderful healing power, relieving inflammation, curing 
ulcers, etc. Address the importer, 


J. THOMAS, 


Terminal Island, - - Californis, 
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' About one tenth of the people 
drink Cocoa and enjoy 
good health. 
| The other nine tenths drink 
| Coffee or Tea and wonder 
what ails them. 
Join the healthy tenth by 
drinking Cocoa. 
Why not get the Best - 


a 





your grocer sells it. 


Dont let your children acquire the 
coffee habit. 





| 
| 
Costs no more than others and 
| 
| 
l 








SARATOGA 
VICHY, 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER. 
Best Known Remedy for Diseases 
of the Digestive Organs. 
As a drink to quench thirst, it is beyond all 
other natural or other artificial mineral waters, 
both delicious and refreshing. 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 





ARE YOU AMBITIOUS? 


Ceftee Makes Some People Helpless. 


We inherit our temperaments. Some children are 
happy and bright, while others are nervous and cross. 
Care should be taken that the child is given proper 
food and drink so as not to increase natural nervous- 
ness or to bring it on; but this is often overlooked by 
mothers who permit their children to drink coffee 
without a check. 

The wife of a groceryman living in Siloam, Mo., 
says, “I was born with a nervous temperament, and 
this was increased by my parents giving me coffee 
when a child, unconscious of its bad effect on my 
nervous system. In time, a cup of coffee in the morn- 
ing invariably soured on my stomach, and a single cup 
at night would make me nervous and wakeful and 
often cause a distressing heartburn. Last year I laid 
in bed all summer with nervous prostration, a com- 
plete wreck from coffee drinking. I craved a good, 
nourishing, hot drink, and commenced to use Postum 
Food Coffee. 

“There was a gradual improvement in my health 
almost from the commencement of using Postum. I 
could sleep well, the heartburn and nervousness dis- 
appeared, my stomach trouble stopped, and now (a 
year later) I have gone from the sick-bed into the 
store behind the counter day after day; from a help- 
less to a stirring business woman, with new life and 
strength, new hopes and ambition; from the pale, 
weak, 102-pound woman to my present weight of 120 
pounds. Thanks to Postum. 

“We carry Postum in stock and recommend it to 
our customers ; we love to sell it and often give a trial 
quantity to the faltering to induce them to use this 
health-giving drink.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





21-23 Barclay St. to 26-28 Park Place. 
-NEW-YORK: 
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Che American Cypewriter, Price, Complete, $10.00 





A Criumph of Simplicity « « 


Che Standard Low = e« e « 
A Marvel Of Mechanical Skill =| Priced Cypewriter of the World 





DO Y 


f H. Pa LORBERG @ Co., - 


\—high price 
practice A o can write on an 
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Pesceciinaelitl Ohio, 
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JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS. 
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«‘ Unreasoning acceptance is the most baleful 


hindrance to reform. He who believes all that 
his elders teach, without the individual con- 
sent of his more modern mind, unconsciously 


admits that the world is at a standstill. 


Every step ahead in history has been made by those 
who would not agree with sanctioned dogma. Galileo 
would not believe the world stood still. Columbus did 
not believe that it was flat. In spite of sainted mothers 
and venerable sires, we do not now favour their pet theory 
of predestination nor bleed every one who falls ill.” 

The above is an extract from SEARCHING FOR TRUTH, a philosophical work by an 


American business man. 
This book is one of the most remarkable efforts of its kind that has appeared in many years. 
In one respect it is unique. A shrewd, experienced and educated business man has applied to 
philosophy and current religious beliefs the methods of thought, analysis and judgment which apply 
in ordinary business life, rejecting those things which plain business sense refuses to credit and 
arriving at those conclusions which are upheld by the evidence at hand. Before this course dogma, 
tradition and the conventionalities fall like a house of cards. The book is not sensational, but 
Wri ~a: nevertheless is very entertaining reading. The author 
Write for prospectus containing has a sense of humor, that keen, cutting New England 
copious extracts from the book. humor which leaves its sting behind. 

This book is intended for progressive and 
aggressive thinkers and not for those who 
blindly accept creeds simply because they have 
been handed down from a misty past. 

Ask for SEARCHING FOR TRUTH at 
your bookseller’s. If you don’t find it, it will 

be forwarded upon receipt 
of the price, $1.50, by © 


PETER 


ECKLER, 
Publisher, 

35 FULTON ST., 

NEW YORK CITY. 














Published in England by 
WATTS & COMPANY, 
7 Johnson's Court, 
Fleet Street, E. C., LONDON 
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STATIONERY FOR ELITE COKRESPONDENCE? 
SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
If your stationer cannot supply you, write to 


Connecticut Valley Paper and Envelope Go.;, 
57 Beekman Street, New York. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 


READING NOTICE 


_ The Grand ‘‘ons2rvatory of Music of the City of New 
York has established “Extension Centres” in about ten 
States of the Union. 











he State of the Union for the purpose of 
organizing & unform system of Musical Instruction and 
Development, Each extension is under the direction of an 
Alumnus of the Grand Conservatory of Music who will 
examine appeicents and will recommend them for certifi- 
cates or diplomas. The development of the Grand Conser- 
valory of Music has lately attracted much attention, the 
number of students having more than doubled since last 
season 


“GHIGAGO NUMBER 3.” 


descriptive booklet 


ted 
u 1 by addressing the Chi W: 
Chicago, Tl. y 4 icago Writing Machine Co., 





ORGANIZED 


THE 


Manchester Assurance Co. 


Manchester, England. 


issets, Dec. 31, 1901 SS 
liabitty $1,886,192 


— “ai ets 1,314,502 


MMS, 8 - + + + + | O554088 


1824. 


Inited States Branch, 49-51 Wall St., N. Y. City. 





Protects 
Against 
Temperature Changes. 


The Standard Sanitary 


Underwear for Men, Women 
and Children. 


Endorsed by Leading Physicians. 





Also various JAEGER Novelties and 
Specialties. 


Don’t forget that the Best is the Cheap- 
est and that the First Wealth is Health. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


DR. JAEGER S. W. S. CO.’S OWN STORES. 


NEW YORK: 16 West 23d St.; 155-157 Broadway. 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street. 
BOSTON: 230-232 Boylston Street. 
PHILADELPHIA: 1510 Chestnut Street. 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street. 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 








NO POISON 
Has Ever Been Found in 
the Enamel of 

Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 


The BLUE LABEL 
tected by Decision of 





If substitutes are offered, 
write us. New Booklet Free. 
Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is sold 
by the leading Department and 
ousefurnishing Stores. 


Lalance & Gros Mfg. Co., 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 





Ree 
RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t. STUYVESAN1T FISH, Vice- 
res’t. ALB 


Pres't. ERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-Pres’t. GILBERT C. THORNE, 
Vice-Pres’t. GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashi’r. EDWARD J. BALD- 
WIN, Ass’t Cashi’r, FRED’K O. FOXCROFT, 2d Ass’t Cashi’r 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, Geo 
aries Seri 


kh 
Appleton, Sohn tor, George 8. Hickok, George Frederi 
Vietor. Albert H. Wiggin, Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

Issues Letters ot Credit tor Travelers available in 


WESTERN LANDS 


It you have lands for ante, pond descriptions. We sell thou- 
sands of acres and may yours. Nesale, ne charge. 


SIX PER CENT. NET 


Have youidle money? Wecan net you six per cent. on sound 
first mortgage security. Safe as Government bonds. 26 years’ 
lence, Highest references. For full information 


PERKINS & CO. 


all parts et the world. 





Lawrence, Kansas, 
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risp 
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Large, clean, crisp 
flakes. Malted and 


thoroughly cooked. 


Made from the finest 
Southern White Corn. 
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Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS 


27 & 29 Pine Street, New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 





Hurlbutt, Hatch & Co. 


BANKERS, 
71 Broadway, New York City. 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


DEALERS IN HIGH GRADE 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


TRANSACT A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 





N. W. Halsey & Co. 
BANKERS, 


49 WALL ST., NEW 


YORK. 


Dealers in Railroad Bonds selecied for 
the investment of Trust Funds. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 





CorNELIUS ° Rosemon, 


BANKER, 33 WALL 8T. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Commission orders executed oa all the Exchanges 
of this country and Kurope. 


Bills on Union of London and Smiths Bauk, Limited, 
onden. 


Foreign Exchange Bought. 
Deposits received subject te check. 





WARRANTS AND BONDS of Oklahoma Territory, and its 
subdivision, netting 6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Lists fur- 

nished on application. All sales subject to examination and approval, 
R. J. EDWARDS, 12 Will Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. Ter. 





INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 


44 State Street, BOSTON. 





E. H. Rollins & Sons | 


Public... 
Securities 


19 MILK STREET BOSTON 


DENVER AND SAN FRANCISCO. 





HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 
Government 


BONDS 


New York Boston 
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Crust Zo. of New York 


Cor. Nassau and Cedar Sts. 
Capital and Surplus - $1,500,000 


Solicits accounts of individ- 
uals, firms, and corporations; 
transacts a general banking 
as well as trust company 
business; allows interest on 
daily balances < “<< “€ “€ 








Wm. T. Gornell, President 
James H. Hyde, Vice-President 
L. L. Gillespie, Secretary 

F. W. Fulle, Treasurer 


TRUSTEES : 

Vv. P. SNYDER 

OTTO H. KAHN 

JAS. HENRY SMITH 
GEO, H. SQUIRE 
BRADISH JOHNSON 
WM, ALEXANDER 

H. C. FRICK 

M. HARTLEY DODGE 
H. M. ALEXANDER 





JAMES H. HYDE 
LOUIS FITZGERALD 
E. H. HARRIMAN 
WM. T. CORNELL 

Cc. B. ALEXANDER 
W. H. MoINTYRE 

T. H. HUBBARD 

G. E. TARBELL 

H. R. WINTHROP 











Crust Company 
of the Republic 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $1,500,000 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Down Town Branch, 71 William St. 


Transacts a General Trust and Banking 
Business 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


DANIEL LE ROY DRESSER, President. 
ALEXANDER GREIG, 
FREDERICK Y. ROBERTSON, Preune, ™ 
JAMES DUANE LIVINGSTON, - 
THOMAS C. CLARKE, Sec. and Treas- 
THOMAS J. FRY, Trust Officer. 


WOODWARD BABCOCK, 
Assistant Secre' q 
IRVING G. KNOX, taries 


DIRECTORS. 
Ballard McCall, 
James McMahon, 
Chas. D. Marvin, 
John M. Parker, 


W. D. Baldwin, 

Perry Belmont, 

George C. Bolt, 

Chas. F. Brooker, 
Thos. Crimmins, 
Daniel Le Roy Dresser, 
Jas. H. Eckels, 
Stuyvesant Fish, 

Alex. Greig, 

Thos. F. 


Chas. 
Daniel G. Wing, 
George J, Gould, 0. atate, 


Edwards Whitaker, 





* z § 
Willtamson’s 
NORTH DAKOTA 

O% 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
REAL ESTATE 


Investments 


Salient © Twenty 
Features °?~"'° *°*% 


dence; seven- 
teen years active banking 
and real estate business in 
Southeastern North Da- 
kota. (4) Personal knowl. 
edge of every loan; of 
the borrower as well as the 
security. (©) Never has 
there been a foreclosure 
made on one of my loans. 
(¢) Interest and principal 
collected without expense. 
Remittance in New York 
exchange. 


The most exacting investigation 
into my personal and business life 
is earnestly courted. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 
Lisbon North Dakotas 





Loited 8 


Capit 
tN’ 
Acts as Trus 


Walter R. G 
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Dominich € Dominick, — —s 


meré. tema, the MIDDLESEX 


New York Stock Exchange, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS. Banking Company ot 


Stocks Grain, Investment Securities MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
PRIVATE WIRES. Assets over $7,000,000. 


Boston, Chicago, Pittsburg, St. Louts and Loutsville, | Debentures and First Mortgage 28th YEAR. 
Bra-ch Office, 334 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Otfo. | Loans upon Real Estate. . . 


Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 


mtual Iife Buildin 
NASSAU CORNER Choke STREETS 


LONDON OFFICES: © LOMBARD ST., E.C.; 0 8ST. JAMES ST., 8. W. 


| Agents of th Manil Pbllippi Tal t Ge mt of 
baked Mentos Uevernment. { me Hong Keun, ng, Ialauds. t pepe Pelilpsine Yiadoun laate. 


Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits, $5,180,000 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO CHEQUE OR ON CERTIFICATE. 
4ctg.as Trustee for Corporations, Firms and Individuals; and as Guardian, Executor and Administrator. 
Takes entire charge of f Reai and Personal Estates ; carefully selected securities offered for investment 
TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDI Petr ehi’ LE IN ALL Heyy Ng OF THE WORLD. 
co EKCIAL L F CREDIT ISSUED 
DRAFTS on all parts of — Britain, France, Germany, China, and Philippines BOUGHT and SOLD. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, Presiden ADRIAN ISELIN, {3 Vice-President. 
Ware EDWARDS. ve. Vice-President. joux Yo foe tea yh - “s Bepertiecs t. 
I urer. 
E. C. HEBBARD, Secretary. c. SALE, Nemaper, Foreien Depar 
R. C. NEWTON, Trust Otbeer. 


DTRECTORS: 
Augustus D. ae, 
ad N. J 











August Belmont, 
Frederic Cromwell, . e » 
Walter R. Gillette, in, Jr., Alexander E. Orr, 

London Committee: ARTHUR J. FRADER, Chairman; DONALD C. HALDEMAN. 





NEW YORK CITY 34% 
GOLD EXEMPT BONDS 


$6,500,000 Payable Nov., 1952 
$1,000,000 Payable Nov., 1942 


TO BE SOLD TUESDAY, NOVEMBER Ii, 1902 


Send bids in a sealed envelope, enclosed in the addressed envelo ‘Two per 
cent, Oh OME rine, mactaccenhene "tise is dedi chr tere 
New , must accom 
turned, day, 9 of sale to unsuccessful bidders, if called for. For fuller information 
‘City Record,” or address 


EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller City of New York 
280 Broadway, New York 
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New York, October 31, 1902. 


To the Holders of Stock Trust Certificates for 
Preferred and Gommon Stock 


— OF THE— 


Southern Railway Gompany 


Holders of Stock Trust Certificates issued by orin behalf of the Voting Trustees under the Agreement 
made October 15, 1894, by and between C. H. Coster, George Sherman and Anthony J. Thomas, a Commit- 
tee under a certain Plan for the Reorganization of the Richmond and West Point Terminal Railway and 
Warehouse Company and its subordinate companies, parties of the first part, and J. Pierpont Morgan, arles 
Lanier and George F. Baker (therein called the “ Voting Trustees”), parties of the second part, are hereby 
notified that upon the payment of the dividend of two and one-half per cent. upon the preferred stock of the 
Southern Railway Company, payable October 31, 1902, the operation of the said Voting Trust ment 
of October 15, 1894, will cease and determine, except as to, and in respect of, all stock represented by any 
Stock Trust Certificate issued under said Agreement which shall have been stamped as assenting to the 
extension thereof under the Extension Agreement of August 27, 1902. 

From and after that date—namely, OCTOBER 31, 1902, no STOCK TRUST CERTIFICATE issued 
under said agreement of October 15, 1894, and NOT STAMPED AS EXTENDED under the agreement of 
August 27, 1902, will be TRANSFERRED OR TRANSFERABLE; and by reason of the termination of sald 
Agreement as above stated, the only right of holdersof such non-extended and unstam certificates wil 
be upon surrender thereof at the office of the Agents for the Voting Trustees, Messrs. J. P. MORGAN & CO., 
NO. 23 WALL STREET, in the City of New York, to receive a certificate or certificates for fully-paid shares 
of $100 each in the Capital Stock of the Southern Railway Company, of the class and for the amount speci- 
fied in such unstamped Stock Trust Certificate; but holders desiring to retain their Stock Trust Certificates 
may have the certificates stamped as above and will then be entitled to retain the same. 

The Extension Agreement of August 27, 1902, having become operative by the stamping thereunder of 
a majority of said Stock Trust Certificates, the undersigned, acting under the authority conferred upon 
them by said Extension Agreement, have determined that said Extension Agreement shall terminate on 
OCTOBER 15, 1907, and that delivery of stock certificates in exchange for said stamped Stock Trust Cer- 
tificates shali be made on that date, without prejudice, however, to the right of the Voting Trustees in 
their discretion to cause delivery to be made at an earlier date. 

In view of the fact that a majority of the outstanding Stock Trust Certificates has already been stam 
as assenting to the Voting Trust Extension, the Voting Trustees have no hesitation in stating that they 
believe it is for the best interests of the Company and therefore of the holders of the remaining Stock Trust 
Certificates that the same be promptly stamped as assenting to the extension of the Voting Trust above men- 
tioned. instead of being surrendered. 

However, holders of unstamped Stock Trust Certificates have the option of adopting whichever course 
they prefer. and are therefore requested to present their Stock Trust Certificates at the office of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., No. 23 Wall Street, New York, on and after November 1, 1902, either to be stamped as assenting 
to the extension of the Voting Trust above mentioned, or to be surrendered in exchange for Southern Rail- 
way Company Stock Certificates, as above set forth. 

All unstamped Stock Trust Certificates surrendered for exchange must be properly indorsed in blank 
by the registered holder thereof. 

As stated above, owing to the termination of the original agreement of October 15, 1894, the Voting 
Trustees have no power to issue new unstamped Stock Trust Certificates. and therefore the TRANSFER 
BROOKS FOR SUCH UNSTAMPED CERTIFICATES WILL BE FINALLY CLOSED FROM AND AFTER 


NOVEMBER 1, 1902. 
J. PIERPONT MORGAN, 
CHARLES LANIER, Voting Trustees. 
GEORGE F. BAKER, 





Referring to the foregoing notice, the transfer books for unstamped Stock Trust Cer- 
tificates having been finally closed, the undersigned, as Agents for the Voting Trustees. 
are not authorized to make any further transfers of such unstamped Stock Trust Certifi- 
cates. 

Holders of such unstamped Stock Trust Certificates may, however, present the same 
to be stamped as assenting to the Extension Agreement of August 27, 1902, and they will 
thereupon be again transferable under the terms of that Agreement. Holders not desir- 
ing to unite in such Extension Agreement may surrender their unstamped Stock Trast 
Certificates and receive in exchange therefor certificates of stock of the Southern Rail- 
way Company as stated in said notice. In case the amount of Southern Railway Com- 
pany stock that may be issued on such exchange is sufficient to warrant an application 
to list the same on the New York Stock Exchange, such application will be made in 
due course. ; 


J. P. MORGAN & CO.™ 


New York, November 1, 1902, 
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KING OF GOLD MINES 


A Government Expert Makes a Report on Golconda Mine 








rE my advertisement of last week, introducing to the public the merits of the stock of the Golconda C lidated Gold Mining 


Company, I had not much opportunity to bring expert testimony tu bear in support of my claims for this gold mine. Too 

to ave sume extracts from a report made by Professor Lin n, Government ex- 

pert of the United States Survey, whose full report may be had for the asking. I quote him to show that the claims I make for 

the Goleonds are based upon well substantiated facts and are therefore worthy of earnest consideration by those who 
seek investments. 

Professor Waldemar Lindgren, the expert of the United States Survey, says, in his report, pages 654 to 656: ‘The Golconda 

and ‘ Wild West’ are located on the North Pole Vein,’’ which title he gives the mother lode. Again: ‘The croppings of the 


much ground to cover. In this one I pro 


main vein can be followed from the Columbia. . . . The croppings are marked on the hill southwest from Gelcouda shaft 
by a heavy mass of quartz similar to that above the North Pole.” 

This coming from such eminent authority as Professor Lindgren should leave no doubt in the mind of any one that the Gol- 
conda Mine is on the same vein covered by the ** Columbia.’’ ‘‘ Eureka and Excelsior ’’ and ‘‘ Nerth Pole’ Mines. 
The owners of both the Gelcenda and Columbia, which properties adjoin, know they occupy the same vein, The reader will 
doubtless ask why it is cunsidered so important to demonstrate that the Gelcenda Mine is located on the Cracker or North 
Pole lode or vein. I will tell you: 


Because on this vein are located more paying gold mines than on any other vein of similar length 
on earta, and this vein has been empleyed, preved, and has produced, and is now preducing, aud is 
capable of preducing more gold thau any other mineral zone oa the globe of sim. lar length. 

There can be no question in the minds of those seeking a gilt-edge mining investment, therefore, that the Golconda has the ore. 

The next question to consider is the management, which in this case is of such a character as to insure The of 
the Golconda, Mr. J. H. Robbins, is the present Mayor of Sumpter and the President of the First Nationa: Bank of tbat place He 
was one of the principal owners and vice-president of the Concord Company, which took that company, a mere prospect, ont 
patient development brought it to the stage where it was sold for $750,000. Mr. Robbins has lived in the mining regions since 1 
and has had more or less to do with mines and mining from that time to the present. 

James F. ».eikel, a mining man of wide reputation and an operator of rare ability, is superintendent of the mine. He com- 
bines theoretical knowledge ot mineralogy with a lifetime experience in mining operations. Under his efficient mangement 
great results may be looked for. 

As I have sald before, this is a great mine te-day and is ably managed. It has everything needed to make a great pro- 
ducing property, ¥} wealth o: neral, ample water, unlimited timber, and efficient management. It needs a greater equip- 
ment, and shall have it, all of which will add in great measure to its productiveness. 

The new prospectus is ready. It is one of the most comprehensive works of the kind I have ever sent out and sets forth ina 
conservative way a full and concise report of the surroundings and conditions of the properties now owned by the Golconda Con- 
solidated Gold Mines Company, and has the full indorsement of the Board of Directors. It is a book which deals in known facts. 
[ believe the investment is a safe and desirable one, and one that promises greater returns than ~~ other of a similar character 
inthe Northwest. And I also believe that from the manner in which the stock is being subscribed for the present issue will be 
taken up in a less time than any that I have offered—the Cracker Oregon not exce . 

(It will interest those who had some correspondence with me relative to this same Cracker Oregon stock, to learn that 
$10,000 werth of ore has been struck in this mine and that the stock has been withdrawn from the market.) I seil steck tn 
mines that have merit. 

The fullest particulars regarding the Golc nda proposition will be cheerfully furnished to those interested. The opening 
price of shares is 40c. par value $1.00, fully paid up, nonassessable, no personal liability. 


LET ME SEND YOU THE PROSPECTUS 


In buying shares make all checks, drafts, money orders, etc., payable to order of Lee S. Ovitt, Fiscal Agent, and address all 


LEE S. OVITT, Fiscal Agent 


Offices in Milwaukee. St. Louis, Pittsburg, Boston and New York 
Address 336-346 Merrill Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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$1,200 A YEAR > 
FOR LIFE 


SECURED ‘BY SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


There is nothing speculative about crude rubber. It can be sold every day in 
the year, in every market in the world and at a stable price that has been steadily 
advancing for many years. For a quarter of a century the world’s supply of 
crude rubber has always been spoken for months before it has reached a civilized 
market. It can be gathered every day inthe year irrespective of weather or sea- 
son. The ignorant and improvident natives who gather it to-day almost invaria- 
bly “tap to death” the tree that brings them their golden harvest, and in the vir- 
gin jungle no white man can live to guide and oversee them. Hence, the price has 
doubled in ten years, and the question of the world’s supply of rubber for the fu- 
ture becomes of vast moment. 





We are changing the production of Crude Rubber from the primitive and destructive 
method heretofore employed to the most scientific and economic plan known to mod- 
ern forestry. No industry ever underwent so radical a development as we are now 
engaged in without making immensely wealthy those who accomplished the change, 
Here is a safe, conservative, aud permanent investment in an industry new enough to 
be immensely profitable, yet old enough to have lost all element of risk. 











We have 6,175 acres of land in the State of Chiapas, the most fertile soil in 
Mexico, and we are developing this land into a commercial rubber orchard under 
the most successful conditions and plans known to scientific forestry. We are 
selling shares in this plantation, each representing an undivided interest equivalent 
to an acre of land. 

Each acre as soon as it is sold is cleared and planted to 600 rubber trees; 400 
of these are tapped to death before maturity, patty at the end of the develop- 
ment period 200 trees, the normal number per acre for permanent yield. The ad- 
vantage of this method is that by beginning the tapping thus early dividends be- 
gin also in the same year. 

Any one can own such shares, or acres, by paying for them in small monthly 
instalments. Supposing you buy only five. You pay $20 a month for 12 
months, then $10 to $30 a month for a limited period, until you have paid 
the full price of the shares in the present series—$264 each; but during 
the period of these payments you will have received dividends amounting to $210 
per share; hence, the actual cost of your shares, or acres, is only $54 each, and 
you own real estate then worth at least $2,500, and from the maturity period on- 
ward, as long as you live, your five acres, or shares, will yield you a yearly income 
of $1,200. This is a most conservative estimate (based on Government reports 
of the United States and Great Britain, the most reliable sources of information in 
the world) for 200 trees per acre, and figuring them as yielding each only two 
pounds of crude rubber per year, a total of 400 pounds at 60 cents net per pound. 

Of course, if you buy 10 shares your income would be $2,400 year- 
ly, or better still 25 shares will yield $6,000 a year. 
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$ Five acres, or shares, in our Rubber Orchard 
planted to 1,000 Rubber trees will at matu- 
rity yield you a sure and certain income of 
$100 a month for more years than you can possibly live. 
Your dividends average 25 per cent. during the period 
of small monthly payments. 








This investment is surrounded with every possible safeguard. We purchased 
our land direct from the Mexican Government—the title is perfect. We have 
deeded the property to the State Street Trust Company to be held in trust for 
the shareholders. This is absolute security against mortgage or encumbrance of 
any sort. The Trust Company acts as registrar of our stock, which prevents 
an over-issue of shares. Every dollar you pay to us is deposited with the Trust 
Company, and this money can be drawn from them only upon evidence that the 
property is being developed and improved as agreed with you. We place with the 
Trust Company a cash forfeit to amount to $100,000, to be held as security to 
the shareholders that we will fulfill every detail of our contract. We agree to pay 
the expenses of your representative to visit the plantation annually to investi- 
gate and report on the development of the property. The money received from 
the sale of rubber produced at the plantation is deposited directly with the Trust 
Company and can be paid out by them only for the payment of dividends. 








RUBBER! Indispensable as wheat or cotton, or coal. American manufacturers alone 
consume annually sixty million pounds ot crude rubber, worth at least forty million 
dollars. Yet the supply falls short of the demand. The"immediate manufacture of the 
Pacific cable would consume the entire available supply of rubber in the United 
States to-day. 








If we can prove to you that five shares in this investment, paid for in small 
monthly instalments, will bring you an average return of TWENTY-FIVE PER 
CENT. ON YOUR MONEY DURING THE PERIOD OF PAYMENT, and . 
will then bring you $100 A MONTH FOR MORE THAN A LIFETIME, we 
could not keep you out. Send us $20 as the first monthly payment to secure 5 
shares—$40 for 10 shares—$100 for 25 shares ($4 per share for as many shares 
as you wish to secure). This opens the door for yourself, not to wealth, but to 
what is far better, a competency for future years, when perhaps you will not be 
able to earn it. We already have hundreds of shareholders scattered through 20 
States, who have investigated and invested. Our literature explains our plan fully 
and concisely, and proves every statement. It will be sent to you immediately, on 
request. 





and are selling fast. The price is sub- 
ject to further advance without notice. 





Our Shares are selling above par right now, | 





Mutual Rubber Production Co. 
92 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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INVESTMENT 


Secured by Trust Deeds and Mortgages cover- 
ing improved real estate located in the Metro- 
politan District of New York City. 


Interest payable semi-annually. Certificates 
issued in denominations of $100, $500, and 
£1,000. 


Principal withdrawable on reasonable notice. 
Interest coupons collectible through any bank. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


NEW YORK BUILDING LOAN 
BANKING CO., 
111 Fifth Ave., - New York City. 


* + « « « «+ « $8,750,000 
Guaranty Fund and Surplus over . 575,000 


WESTERN LANDS 


and Defaulted Mortgages 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 181 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. 











DIVIDENDS 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
128 Broadway, New York, October 24, 1902. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this bank. held 
to-day, a semi-annual dividend of FOUR ‘4%) PER CENT. on 
the capital stock was declared, payable November Ist, prox- 
imo, to stockholders of record at close of business October 


24th, 1902. 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier, 


The Lincoln National Bank of the Gity 
of New York. 
New York, October 28d, 1902. 
The Directors of this bank this day deciared a dividend of THREE 
PER CENT. and an extra dividend of SIX PER CENT. on its 
capital stock, payable November Ist, 1902, to shareholders of record 
of October 3ist, 1902. 








CHAS. ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier. 


MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILROAD GO. 


Coupons due November Ist, 1902, from Consolidated Mort. 
gage Five Per Cent. Bonds of this Company will be paid on 
and after that date upon presentation at the office of the 
Central Trust Co., No. 54 Wall Street, New York. 


F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 

The United States Leather Company. 
The Coupons of the debenture bonds of this 
Company, due November Ist, 1902, will be paid 
on and after that date at the National Park 
Bank, New York, James R. Plum, Treasurer, 








I Can $ Sell. Your Real Estate 
Send description, sta 


yo3 a it references. Offers in 14 os 
iene Ost Loe oto N. A. Bldg., Philadelphia 


INSURANCE 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
SSETS Jan. 1st,1902 - $28,291,56 
ITIES = 25,905 423. % 


US = = ~ = 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 7! Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 








STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


a a 1902. 
; .+++-$19,553,609.71 
17,532,054.49 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..62,021,555.22 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran 
eed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORKOFFICE - 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agente. 


1860 —— THE —— 1902 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OP NW YORK. 








JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., = President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank 
JAMES R, PLUM, » ‘ _ oa 
res Title Guarantee 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, and Trust Co. 


Active and successtul Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing 
iacome commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets, over . . ° * 
Insurance in Force, over 


$8,000,000 
$40,000,000 
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OWEST DEATH RATE 


for many years, of any prominent 
life insurance company. Because of 
its careful selection and because of 
the high interest realized, the 


NION CENTRAL LIFE 


of Cincinnati pays the largest divi- 
dends to policy holders. 


ASSETS OVER $32,000,000.00. 


Joun M. Patrison, President. 


ROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 





346 Broadway, - New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
or permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
ofindemnity for the family; semporary, guarantee- 
ng at low cost against loss by death while engaged 
n speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 





Are You So Peculiar ? 


8o many people think Life Insurance is worth having 
that about $850,000,000 was written in 1900 by the 
MerropotiraN Lire INsuRANCE ComPANy oF New York 
tloue, which is the ‘* world’s record” thus far. Were 
you one of those people, or have you insurance in that 
or some other sound company ? If not, why not? Are 
you oifferent from others—less exposed to death, more 
certain of financial condition, or without anybody (even 
Jourself) to be concerned about it? 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 





Assets, Jan.1,1902, $82,721,683.25 
Liabilities - - 29,251,142.04 


$3,470,491.21 


di forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
| distributions pane upon all ly yy 
ery policy has en cash surrender and pata 
th tutrance Yalu to ‘which the en is entitled by the Massa 
amphi blets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
‘te Company's Office. —_ " 





Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y, 





If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 


ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
Continental Butiding, 46 Cedar St., 
NEW YORK. 





. ALLEN, President. 


- = Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 
- - - ~ cretary 
Treasurer 

VEBROOK. - Asst. Secretary 


FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist. 190%. 
Capital suk, all ag 
Uneettied "Losses and. other claims. 
Net Surplus 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1901 

JAMES NICHOLS, President, 

B. K. STILLMAN, Secretary, 

H, A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 
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No Man 


is more interested in se- 
curing his family against 
want than the wage earner. 
You can buy your life in- 
surance at lower rates now 
than you can a year hence, 
when you are older. 

Why not buy it in the 
company that has larger 
assets and has paid more 
to policy-holders than any 
other life insurance com- 


pany in the world ? 


Assets, over 


$35 2,000,000 


Amount paid to Policy-holders, over 


$569,000,000 


A young man, ambitious of success, should consider these 
points. 
Write for ‘‘ Where Shall I Insure ?”’ 
THe Muotvuat Lire INSURANCE 
Company OF New York 


Ricwarp A. McCunpy, President. 


Fogger FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-second 
Annual Statement. 





TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 102..$2,860,886.83 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 
New on Fork. January 2ist, 1902, 

The Tenatete, conformity with the Charter 
EE > following statement of its clinics ent 


December, 1901 : 


er) ye 190: 
to tiss Bocemter ees 
Enjevent 


x nving the Year $278,102.19 
during the year, 


54,889.85 $329,992.04 


were estimated 
and paid in 1901,1,458,859.48 $1,857,044.29 


Less Salvages.. 112,031.98 
Reinsurances.. 85,617,65 $197,649.63 
—— 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
$430,511.52 1,659,394.66 


has the following Assets. 
and State of Now York Stock: 
and other Stocks 





Six per cent. interest on the 
See oe thereof. 


on and after fourth of 

The outstanding ¢ cates of thet a iS 1896 will be be redeemed 

and peid to the ag ores thereof, or their legal yoy 
and after Tuesday, the fourth of Feb next, from which 

thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced # 

mtums of the com; rf th ting sist Ds somber, fe 

o or the year en ecem 
which certifi company £0 issued on and after Tuesday, @ air 


next. 
By crdec ot the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 
TRUSTEES: 


wn, John D. Hewlet 
Charles D. Leverich, 














. A. Raven, 
bees tere, {tin iii 
Charies He Macca,  Quster H Behwab 
George H. Macy, William C.8 
a. A. RAVEN, President. 
FB. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON , 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


AES 
to hold thirteen copies of 


BINDERS PENDENT will be furnished ty a us at fe 


rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fujton Street, New York. 
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Suppose a National Bank 
Offered to Set Aside 


A Sum of Money for You 


to be secured at the end 
of a term of years upon 
the payment of small 
| 3 instalments, and with 
“of (HAS THE ‘fa, oa 
MOC eee the guarantee that the 
meme mem whole sum should go 
 prcsugpees fe” Mn your heirs in case of 
your death before that 
time, when your pay- 
ments would immediately stop! Would you not take 
advantage of the offer? 


This is Precisely What 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Offers You, With Dividends Guaranteed. 

















Through its Popular Endowment Policies. 
They are Worth Your Immediate Investigation. 
Particulars free upon request. Dept. 110. 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. | Home Office, NEWARK, N, J. 
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A Long-sought-for 
Convenience 


GORHAM 
SILVER 
POLISH 


IN CAKE FORM 

Has taken years of careful 
experiment to bring to perfec- 
tion. As now put up by the 
Gorham Co., Silversmiths, it 
is absolutely the best polish 
fi) 2p we GONG ‘5 on the market. It cleans as 
RY well as polishes, is convenient 

ay and extremely economical in 
Spoons and Forks use, and contains no trace of 


Silver plated ware that’s guaranteed for : any injurious ingredient. 
twenty-five years. Look for this trademark. Price 25 cents a package 
HOLMES & EDWARD If unobtainable at your jewelers’, send 25 cents 
E Sf ERLING INLAl 5 He in stamps for a sample package to 
' id at the points wh 
are subject to harden wear, giving these goods the The Gorham Co. 
silver at less than ha 4 : 
ogold be jewelers everywhere. Send for booklet No.856 _ Broadway & 19th Street, New York 


International Strver Co., Successor to 


HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


























From the Top of 
Pike’s Peak 
to the Lowlands 
of the Tropics 


—whatever the condition of 
cold or heat—the exact ad- 
justments of the 


make travel surer and safer. 
The new Elgin book, ‘‘Time- 
makers and Timekeepers,” 
reviewing the development 
of the locomotive and the 
watch—/ree. 


Elgin National Watch Co. 
Elgin, Til 





